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e the Bternal Son of God takes such interest 
in‘ his Churob, as to suffer ne two or three of 
members to meet in bis name without his 
pscial presence, it well becomes us, in these 
annual Assemblies, to employ u portion of our 
time in inquiry after the general health and 
gress of thie great Presbyterian: branch of 
vat Church during the by-gone year.. And 
I, on collating the various Presbyterial nar- 
ratives of a Church so numerous in its mem- 
bership, and so wide ia territorial extent, we 
should ‘see the great field flecked with light 
and shade; the crops in one section more 
abundant, in another less, and here and there 
Blighted by untimely frosts, this would be no 
more and no less than what of 
the Church during every year of her ry, 
from the time when the Apostle wrote to the 
Philippians, on one page. commending their 
“fellowship in the gospel, from the first day 
until now; aad ot another, lamenting that 
“many walk, of whom I have told you often, 
d now tell you even meeps. that they are 
the enemies oF the cross 0 ist.” And in 
the ons case there is as little ground for despon- 
dency, as there is in the other for vain-glory. 
The goed is all of sovereign grace, and the ill 
tan evanescent cloud, that if it east a chill 
shadow here and there on the field, can offer 
nd permanent resistance to the beams of the 
San of Righteousness, whose light and warmth 
wiil:sooner or later oheer the whole earth. 


Since, in our country, ministers and people 


at once men and citizens; residents in the 


ae shareholdeta and constitaent powers 
that the 


in the government, it ie impossible 
state of the nation should not tell with pecu- 
liar, powes upon both the external prosperity, 
and the spiritual condition of the Church. 
Accordingly, of all the reports from the Pres- 
byteries for the past year, scarcely one fails to 
make mention of the agony that has been 
upon the nation, since the Assembly last met; 

churches called to send forth members, and 
households sons and fathers, to fill the ranks 
ok wars of the mustering and marching of 
- goldiers, and of the eager, all-en ing interest 
of church and congregation, in the Government, 
navy, and army. Some of these reports loudly 
deplore the distracting and secularizing influ- 
ende of these worldly affairs upon the mind 
and heart of the Church; the crippling of her 
pecuniary energies, in the general commercial 
prestration, and an increase of intemperance, 
profanity, and Sabbath-breaking in the world 
around, consequent upon the exigencies of 
military movements, and the precipitation of 

ch masses of men into the trying scenes of 
the soldier’s life. One Presbytery speaks of 
nothing else but lack of conversions, lack of 
advance in the divine life, broken vows, re- 
duced or divided churches, and displaced 


_ On the other hand, not a few express, with 
qual emphasis, the conviction that He who 
maketh the wrath of man to praise him, and 
constrains from evil itself a revenue of good, 
has kindled many a bright star on the dark 
bbs and painted many a bright rainbow on 
the bosom of the cloud. In our armies, five 
hundred thousand men, mustered under the 
Ghurch’s eye, have presented touching, and 
unheeded olaims for special outlay of 
Christian sympathy, prayer,and labour. And 
on many a march the songs of Zion have been 
sung, and in many a camp, even revivals of 
religion have been enjoyed. And from those 
camps and hospitals where the sick and 
wounded lay, appeals have reached the kind- 
hearted, and have been responded to in such 
a breaking up of the fountains of true and 
almost 5 charities, as the world has 
rerely, if ever. witnessed. And besides all 
at has been done for our own soldiers and 
sailors, thousands of prisoners of war have 
been Gobstrained by an undiscriminating lib- 
erality to Bay:—“I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” And withal, the recognized 
ultitude and magnitude of the interests at 
stake in the present national conflict, over- 
shadowing the public mind with an unwon 
svlemnity, driving the devout, in the midst of 
contending hopes and fears, to the throne of 
grace, an constraining even secular men, in 
military and civil office, repeatedly to entreat 
of the Church her interceding interposition at 
the mercy-seat, have powerfully tended to 
deepen the general impression that Christian 
prayer is a power on the earth, and the Chris- 
tian’s God the actual Sovereign Disposer of 
events. 

During the year we have reason to believe 
that, with few exceptions, our whole ministry, 
of more than twenty-seven hundred men, have 
been employed in preaching, statedly or occa- 
sionally, the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
For another year, from so many earnest 
hearts, and faithful, prayerful lips, have 
the momentous truths of man’s mortality 
and immortality, his guilt, accountability, 
and helplessness, and the precious truth of 
a proffered salvation through a vicarious 
atonement, been iterated and reiterated, in the 
ears of hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
in the splendid temple, in the log hut, in the 
school-house and court-house; in the open 
field, in tent, hospital, and prison. And “as 
the rain cometh dowa, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but water- 
eth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater, so shall this word be that 
goeth forth out of his mouth. It shall not re- 
turn unto him void, but it shall accomplish that 
which he may please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto he sends it.“ 

Besides this steady seed-sowing, there has 
been a regular administration of the sacra- 
ments in the great majority of our thirty-six 
hundred churches. 

The little ones, we believe, have with in- 
creasing interest and faithfulness, been brought 
to the house of God, and presented with their 
. birthright claim to the benefits of that sprin- 
kling with water, which so beautifully typifies 
the application of the blood of sprinkling, 
pre A speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. 

And as the seasons have rolled round, the 
communion tables have been spread, and 
around them have been gathe the more 
than three hundred thousand members of our 

Christian family, to commemorate a Saviour’s 
dying love. 

And, without daring to affirm that all in 
our churches has been as it should be; that our 
ministers have all preached and laboured with 
that self-forgetting seal that becomes their 
office and their vows; that our people have been 
as careful, prayerful, laborious, benevolent, 
and holy as they ought; yet, as we believe in 

od, we may be well assured that the moral 
power of all this Christian life and actiwty 
within the Church, has been of incalculable 
magnitude, and of incalculable value. 

There is another sphere of Christian activity 
tht merits special attention. The mass of a 
population is composed of children, and in 
them each generation has the power of mould- 
ing its successor. And it would seem, from 
all indications, that more and more the “ hearts 
of the fathers are turning to the children, and 
the hearts of the children to the fathers.” 
Besides what is done in families, in instruct- 
ing, and in praying with and for the lambs of 
the flock, new and increasing interest and suc- 
cess are reported in the sphere of Sabbath- 
school instruction: Presbytery after Pres- 
bytery reports encouraging advance in this 
department of labour. Nearly two hundred 
thousand children have, during the year, been 
statedly grouped in Sabbath-schools, around 
nearly twenty thousand Sabbath-school teach- 
ers. And while the Church rejoices in all 
that is done among the pupils, she has no 
little reason for gratitude in the possession of 
an army of labourers like that band of Sab- 
bath-school teachers. And if the service they 
render is self-denying, it is also remunerative. 
For there can be little doubt that they who 
spend so much time on the Sabbath in simpli- 
fying gospel truth, and seeking a lodgment 

or it in the minds of the young, reap in their 
on souls larger spiritual benefit, and lay up 
larger stores of scriptural knowl , than 
those who are able to spend their Sabbath 
hours in more quiet reading and meditation. 
— who water others, themselves are wa- 


In our larger cities there is a branch of 
Sabbath-school labour which presents special 
claims for Christian sympathy, contributions, 
and co-operation. This is called the “mission 
school” system. It is a purely aggressive 
movement. Bands of self-denying Christians 
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penetrate those city recesses given over to the 
wretched and abandoned, and ering in 
some schools several hundred of these children 
of penury aud vice—candidates for a life of 
crime, for the prison and the gallows—teach 
them the truths of heaven, and the songs of 
Zion. Thus many a firebrand is quenched, 


1 many u tool of some future Cataline is trans- 


ferred to the vineyard of virtue, and many an 
— © character transmuted into jewels for 
the diadem of our Lord. | 

It were well that our wise statesmen and 
our city ma were aware of the mag- 
nitude and value of the service thus rendered 
to the commonwealth, and of the important 
bearing of the Mission School“ . upon 
the solution of that increasingly difficult pro- 
blem—the adjustment of a republican form of 
government to the exigencies of vast and 
rapidly growing cities. To our brethren in 
these cities we would say—“ Give all diligence 
to secure the multiplication and efficiency of 
Mission schools.“ 

And among the facts reported by our Pres- 
byteries, none are more tifying than those 
embodying the results of labours among chil- 
dren. In one case, some forty souls were 
added to the communion of the Church in one 


children and youth. In some instances, chil- 
dren as early as in the ninth and tenth year 
of their are reported as giving hopeful 
evidence of conversion. Two or three other 
Presbyteries report additions to the Church 
from the Sabbath-school, of as many as twenty 
and twenty-five each. A very large number 
of Presbyteries report the flourishing condition 
of their Sabbath-schools, and an increasing 
attention to this kind of labour within their 
P b al labou 

One Presbytery alone, reports upon rs 
among the coloured race. This is a subject 


that, especially in our large cities, there are 
multitudes of these people almost as much in 
need of Christian effort as the children of hea- 
theniem in foreign lands. 

It is peouliarly gratifying to record the 
manifest advance made during the year in the 
grace of giving. Liberality is not only classed 
among the graces, but it is evidently a grace 
which lies in peculiarly close relationship 
with the conversion of the world. Unless 
the world is to be converted by miracle, a 
profuse and abounding liberality must accom- 
pany and crown all other Christian graces. 

Now, it ie a fact as gratifying, as to many 
it will be surprising, that during this year of 
pecuniary depression and distress, the contri- 
3 to otr standing objects of Christian 
benevolence, from the portions of the land ac- 
cessible to appeal, have actually reached a 
higher aggregate than that of former years. 
The amount given to the Disabled Ministers’ 
Fund has been doubled. Very many Chris- 
tians and churches have begun to contribute 
to causes heretofore neglected, and there can- 
not be a shadow of doubt that in proportion to 
their income the gifts of our Christian breth- 
ren have been very much larger than ever 
before. | 

And wild as has been the national excite- 
ment, and oppressive the solicitudes, and all- 
engrossing the various topics of the times 
during the year, God has not left himself 
without precious witnesses of his power to 
save. Here and there on our Zion the Spirit 
of God has come down like rain upon the 
mown grass. Revivals of religion, of greater 
or less power, have been enjoyed in the Pres- 
byteries of Ebenezer, St. Louis, Missouri, 

ighland, Chippewa, Kaskaskia, Muncie, 
Whitewater, Oxford, Cincinnati, Marion, New 
Lisbon, Steubenville, . Bea ver, 
Raritan, Newton, Nassau, Elizabethtown, 
New York, North River, and New Brunswick. 
Respecting the last, we make the following 
quotation from the interesting Narrative sub- 
mitted by that Presbytery: 

„In several churches of the Presbytery 
there has appeared, during the winter, a very 
unusual awakening to religious 
du The most important case of this kind 
which we have the privilege of recording, is 
that of the College of New Jersey at Prince- 
ton. The entire current session of the College 
thus far has been marked by a personal at- 
tention of the students to religion—not only 
new and general, but singularly deep and 
healthful, and manifest in its effects upon the 
conduct of the whole body of students. The 
movement has been characterized by the per- 
sonal labours of many of the students them- 
selves in behalf of their fellows, and has thus 
far resulted in bringing some forty to the pro- 
fession of their hope in Christ. The same 
revival of the spirit of prayer has visited all 
the three Presbyterian churches of Princeton, 
touching all classes of people in the town, and 
has yielded some sixty additions to the full 
communion of the Church. The church of 
Hamilton Square has enjoyed a similar unan- 
imity of special attentions to religion, and has 
reaped permanent fruit from it, in a large ac- 


‘| cession to the communion.” 


From the distant shores of the Pacific, 
where so lately rolled the Oregon and Sacra- 
mento, hearing no sound save their own 
dashings,” our brethren send us words of en- 
couragement. All the various machinery of 
the Church is coming rapidly into active and 
efficient service; and we are assured, by the 
Presbytery of California, that the Church is 
constantly gaining power there, though its 
advance is . at every step, not only by 
a bold, defiant infidelity, but by actual, organ - 
ized heathenism. 

Our beloved brethren of the Presbytery of 
Ningpo, in China, assure us that the past 
year has been, with them, one of general 
prosperity.” They speak of the “increased 


gress of the Christians in knowledge atid spi- 
rituality’”’—of the addition of ten new con- 
verts to the visible Church” —of the organiza- 
tion of a new church, comprising thirty-two 
adult Christians—and of six native candidates 
for the ministry under their care. Amidst 
revolutionary overturnings there, they have 
found distinguished favour and protection, 
and their hearts are full of encouragement 
and hope. 

In the Presbytery of Siam, the good work 
is going forward. Our brethren there are 
bearing the burden and heat of the day. 
„Regular services,” they write, have been 
maintained at‘each of the stations. The at- 
tendance has been good, and in many instances 
marked attention has been given to the truth.” 
Some few converts have been added, and the 
brethren there are crying to the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth more labourers into the 
harvest. 

Across the wide Atlantic also, our brethren 
at Corisco assure us that there is abundant 
cause for gratitude for the success vouchsafed 
in their labours. Nineteen persons have, dur- 
ing the year, been gathered into the Church 
from among the heathen—six of these upon 
the main land, in connection with the “labpurs 
of our Scripture-readers.” ‘The missionary 
work,” they say, is quite outstripping the 
ability of the present number of labourers.“ 
The heathen themselves are loudly calling for 
the gospel. 

Thus, beloved brethren, our Church is 
spreading its arms around the world. It is a 
golden candlestick, whose light even now 
reaches the deepest recesses of the heathen 
world; while in our own land millions of 
souls, and all the t interests of humanity, 
see the light, and feel the warinth, of its rays. 

In closing this Narrative, we would call 
attention to one vast and desolating vice— 
more destructive of human life than war or 
pestilence, filling homes with sorrow, alms- 
houses with paupers, and prisons with crimi- 
nals—we mean the vice of drunkenness. 
With scarcely a solitary exception, the Narra- 
tives of the —— announce and deplore 
an increase of this sin - not within, but around 
our churches; not among our members, but 
among those who else might become members 
with us of the Church of Christ. It seems as 
if the efforts of the virtuous, in past years, to 
stay the onward sweep of intemperance had 
resulted only as a temporary dam across the 
stream, to heave back and pile up the accu- 
mulating waters for a surge upon us, that now 
bids defiance to all hindrance, inflicting pre- 
sent, and threatening future ills of unparallel- 


geration upon this subject is almost impossi- 
ble. None who mingle with their fellow-men, 
and certainly no ministers of the gospel, need 
be told what crowds of men are thus imbruted 
—what numbers of women, but a few years 
since so happy and hopeful, are doomed to 
the slow, awful martyrdom of the drunkard’s 
wife—what hordes of children are beggared 
in their lives, and ruined in their morals. 
And who shall tell the story of our youn 


men? As Augustus to Varus, the v 


revival, and nearly all of them among the 


worthy of much consideration, and it is feared 


efficiency of native assistants’’—of the pro- 


ed magnitude. We are persuaded that exag- 


ories, me back my 
and like Rachel, the Church weepe for her 
sons, and refuses to be comforted because they 
are not. Every interest of patriotism, human- 
ity, and religion, pleads for every effort that 
can be hopefully put forth for the hindrance, 
and, if it may be, for the extinction of this 
advancing and threatening evil. 
Finally, beloved, rejoicing in past attain- 
t conquests, let us reach forth 


and 
afte full fruit of the Spirit in our own 


experience Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance.” And whatsoever our hands find to do, 
let us do it with our might. 

Cuarzes C. Beatty, Moderator. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
| SOCIETY. | 


The Annual Meeting of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society was held in the United 
Presbyterian Church, Race street below Fif- 


teenth, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 


Mer 15th. 
he chair was occupied by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor James M. Wi son, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, by whom the exercises were open- 
ed with a psalm and prayer. i : 
The Annual Report was read by.the Rev. 
Dr. Sauugl J. Bairp, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. n motion of Colonel James Ross 
Snowpgn, seconded by Rev. Dr. I. Parton, it 
was adopted, and ordered to be published, and 
ows: 
ANNUAL RSPORT rox THE TARA 1861-62. 


_ When, under the guidance of the Holy Spi- 
rit, Moses, the servant of God, commenced the 
book of Revelation, his whole attention was 
directed to the presentation of a historical 
view of God's dealings with man—/irsi, in a 
narrative of the creation of the world, and 
man upon it; and then, of God's providential 
and gracious dispensations toward the race, 
until the calling of Abraham, and toward him 
and his seed according to promise, Isaac and 
Jacob and their children, the tribes of Israel, 
until, from Pisgah, Moses saw with his eyes, 
in broad and beauteous expanse, the earthly 
land of promise—the inheritance of Israel 
after the flesh—and himself passed over and 
took possession of the heavenly. The record 
thus began by. the first great prophet, was 
continued, in an unbroken historical narra- 
tive, to the close of the ministry of Ezra; so 
that thus, by the special care and inspiration 
of God, we are possessed of the authentic 
history of the Church from the creation 
through eighteen centuries, until she was for- 
saken of the Spirit of Inspiration. The his- 
tories thus given comprehend more than one- 
half of the Old Testament volume. Of the 
rest of that book, by far the larger part con- 
sists of prophecies, which are only history 
anticipated. Nor, when we turn to the other 
parts of that volume, do we find less signal 
evidence of the importance which the God of 
the prophets attaches to the history of his 
dealings with his Church. It was not only of 
the Ten Commandments that Israel received 
the charge, ‘‘Thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” Deut. vi. 7. The in- 
junction had reference to the whole history of 
ace dealings with their nation. Pas. xxviii. 


If we search the Psalms, and other devo- 
tional Scriptures, we find the same promi- 
nence given to the history of the Church. It 
is the treasury whence, in his more privileged 
hours, the Psalmist derives his arguments of 
praise to the God of Israel, because he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever.” It is 
in view of the wonders therein recorded that 
he exclaims, ‘‘ Who can utter the mighty acts 
of the Lord? who can show forth all his 
praise?” Ps. evi. 2. Sing unto him, sing 
psalms unto him: talk ye of all his wondrous 
works.” Ps. cv. 2. And when his harp pours 
forth the wailing notes of affliction and deser- 
tion—when he cries, ‘Will the Lord cast off 
for ever? and will he be favourable no more?” 
it is from the fountain of historic truth that he 
drinks streams of consolation, and exclaims, 
This is my infirmity; but I will remember 
the years of the right hand of the Most High. 
I will remember the works of the Lord; surely 
I will remember thy wonders of old.“ Ps. 
Ixxvii. 10, 11. 

We turn to the book of the New Testament, 
and we again find more than half the volume 
occupied with the evangelical histories—the 


narrative of Christ's ministry and those of his 


Apostles. And of the remainder, the largest 
book is the Apocalypse—the Revelation, in 
which, from a mount of observation, we be- 
hold, as in panoramic vision, the unfolding 
history of the Church pass before us, from the 
days of John until the time when the taber- 
nacle of God shall be with men, and there 
shall be no more curse. . 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the facts 
here alluded to constitute no argument of the 
importance or value of such historic labours 
as occupy the attention of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. And yet it would seem to 
be difficult, if not impossible, to state any 
principle, or draw any line, which would give 
the one a propriety and importance which 
does not in a very great, if not an equal de- 
gree, attach to the other —any argument 


which would prove the necessity of er 
ing the record of God's dealings with Israel 
after the flesh, which will not apply to the 


case of. the gospel Church, the true Israel of 
God. The fact that the former is perpetuated 


in an inspired record, determines no more to 
the disparagement of the latter than does the 
correlative fact of the teachings, prayers, and 
praises in disparagement of the preaching, 
rayers, and praises of uninspired man. 
aving given us the canon of revelation as 
our model, rule, and example, and the Spirit, 
in the abundance of his ordinary gifts, as our 
uide, the Head of -the Church in this gospel 
ay has committed it to the free affections 
which his grave bestows upon his people, not 
only to preach the gospel in accordance with 
the analogy of faith contained in the word, 
and come into his presence with prayer, 
thanksgiving, and praise, but to put upon 
record, with fidelity and zeal, the histor 
of his dealings with his gospel Church—deal- 
ings no less marvellous, instructive, and cheer- 
ing, with a Church even more beloved and 
cherished than that of Israel. If it was be- 
coming in that people to declare, “I will utter 
dark sayings of old, which we have heard and 
known, and our fathers have told us,” it 
surely no less becomes the more highly privi- 
leged people of God in this day to determine 
that we will not hide them from our chil- 
dren, showing to the generations to come the 
praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his 
wonderful works that he hath done in latter 
time,” in our land, and with our churches and 
people. 
It was probably in view of considerations 
such as these, that the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, so early as the year 
1791, appointed a Committee, and took other 
measures for the collecting of materials 
necessary for a history of the Presbyterian 
Church in North America.” This Committee 
was continued, with occasional changes of its 
members, for more than forty years, when, 


without being discharged, it disappeared from 


the Minutes of the Assembly. The results of 
the labours of this Committee, so far as 
they remain, are in the form of a collection 
of manuscript histories of Presbyteries and 
churches, very incomplete in itself, but of very 
great value to the future historian. They 
have been by the Assembly deposited with the 


Historical Society, and constitute a part of its 


present collections. No other organized or 
systematic efforts, it is believed, were used in 
the department of American church history, 
in any of the Presbyterian denominations, 
until 1852, when, during the sessions of the 
General Assembly which met in Charleston, 
South Carolina, a number of persons, members 
of the Assembly, and others in attendance on 
it, united in forming the Presbyterian Histori- 
cal Society. The objects of the Society, as 
stated in the second article of the Constitution, 
are, to collect and preserve the materials, 
and to promote the knowledge of the history 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America.” 


At first, the Society was composed of mem- 


bers of one branch only of the Presbyterian 
Church. In 1854, the Constitution was so 
modified as to admit all Presbyterian bodies 
to organic connection with it. It now em- 
braces both branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, and 


— — 


606 CHESTNUT STREET, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, 
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= 1 ches of the Reformed Presbyterian 
urc 
‘The last year has been comparatively un- 
fruitful, when viewed in the light of our hopes 
and anticipations, although by no means 
devoid of valuable results in the continued 
accumulation of materials of history. Ad- 
ditions have been made to the library, of 
about four hundred volumes, fourteen hundred 
pamphlets, m manuscripts of great value, 
a large number rtraits, and a number ot 
volumes of news Our library now 
contains, in all, about three thousand volumes, 
ten thousand pamphlets, magazines, &o.; some 
fifty volumes of newspapers, a large collection 
of invaluable manuscripts, numerous portraits 


_ of ministers and others eminent in the Church, 


besides other interesting mementoes of the 
= Such are the results of ten years’ la- 
urs of a few individuals, the active members 
of the Society, unaided by any general co- 
83 and with scarcely a dollar of funds. 
he total amount of contributions of money, 
from all sources, since our origin, is $253.00. 
The state of the country has disappointed us 
in respect to measures which we expected to 
take, within the past year, for the collection 
of funds, which have now become indispensa- 
ble to the adequate prosecation of our work, 
and the development of the stores already 
gathered. The momentous conflict which has 
been in progress in our country, involving in 
its results issues so important to us and the 
whole human race—the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, the integrity of the Constitution, and 
the existence of the Union—that Government, 
Constitution, and Union, under the fosterin 
care of which the Church of God in our lan 
has realized a history so remarkable and bless- 


ed—has too profoundly possessed our minds, 


and those of the whole people of God, with its 
manifold occasions of anxiety, of self-consecra- 
tion and labour, to allow the thoughts and 
energies of the Society to be given to its objects 
with the accustomed efficiency. And thesame 
causes, together with the derangement of the 
business interests of the country consequent 
thereon, bave precluded the hope of a success- 
ful appeal at such a time for pecaniary aid. 
Until such aid can be secured, our collections 
must remain comparatively hidden treasures; 
our library without a catalogue, our pamphlets 
and manuscripts without binding, papers of 
value in our possession unpublished, and our 
collection deposited, and meetings of the 
Executive Committee held in rooms for the 
use of which we are indebted to the liberality 


of the Board of Education of the Presbyterian 


Church, commonly called Old-school, to their 
inconvenience, whilst inadequate to our necessi- 
ties. In addition to these embarrassments, 
we are often constrained to forego the purchase 
of rare and invaluable works, which occasion- 
ally appear in the market, and should be 
added to our collection. 

But the clouds which have obscured the 
sky of our country’s future, and cast a shadow 
upon the hearts of her patriot children, seem 
even now to be breaking away, and we are 
cheered with the prospect of a new and better 
day. We may, therefore, hope that the So- 
ciety will soon realize from the liberality of 
our people, the means which we need, and to 
solicit which we have been so cordially wel- 
comed by the supreme judicatories of all our 
churches. All which is respectfully submitted, 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

J. Barrp, 
Corr. Sec. Presbyterian Historical Society. 


The Rev. Sauvet O. WrLIE offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That Presbyterianism, in its essential and dis- 
tinctive elements, is an active agency in promoting the 
well-being of individual and social man, and is justly 
entitled, in its doings and sufferings, to careful preservation 
in the annals of the Christian Church. 

We are assembled this evening, said Mr. Wylie 
as a Historical Society—a Presbyterian Historical 
Society—an association having for its object the 
provision and preparation of materials for con- 
structing the history of a form of Christian polity 
endeared to us by the memories of the past, the 
experiences of the present, and the hopes of the 
future. 

History, in every aspect of it, is of the first 
importance. What the experience of many long 
ts is needed to teach, may be learned in a few 

ours of careful and patient reading of history. 
The grandest and most instructive of all histories 
is that of the Christian Church. More than all 
other influences combined, the Church gives char- 
acter and directior to the great current of human 
events. Whatever happens, happens for her. An 
association comprising in its membership the ex- 
cellent of the earth, cannot but have a bright and 
glorious history. What is true of the whole 
Church, in this respect, is measurably, and in 
large measure, true of the Presbyterian Church. 
Her position is that of Judah among the tribes. 
In the great moral conflict that is raging in the 
world between right and wrong, truth and error, 
the department of greatest responsibility, and 
toward which most eyes are directed with hope, 
is the Presbyterian department. 

The distinctive elements of the Presbyterian 
system are chiefly three. The supreme and all- 
sufficient authority of the written word of God in 
all matters pertaining to religion—the sole and 
exclusive wee ys of Christ as King in his 
own Church—and the complete parity of all or- 
dained ministers. These distinctive elements are 
elements of 3 and make Presbyterianism an 
active and efficient agency in promoting the well- 
being of individual and social man. It has always 
been, and still is, the fast and true friend of know- 
ledge. Education, in the largest and best sense of 
the term, combining the culture of intellect and 
heart, bas seen its brightest and palmiest days 
under Presbyterian direction and control. The 
kirk and the school commonly go together. It is 
the highest type of Protestantism. Yes patronage 
is decidedly on the side of pure, scriptural morality. 
The most orderly, law-abiding, moral and religious 
communities are Presbyterians. The sympathies 
of a pure and thorough Presbyterian are with, and 
its efforts are on the side of liberty. No other 
Church can boast of martyrs for liberty, so many 
and illustrious, as the Presbyterian Church. She 
is compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses. 

Our Presbyterian Historical Society will be a 
great “altar to see to”—a monument to witness, 
to those who come after us, that Presbyterianism, 
with its excellencies and glories, was the com- 
mon heritage, and under the joint and common 
guardianship, of their fathers, and that it is, and 
ought to be, the common inheritance, and under 
— joint and common protection of their chil- 

ren. 

The Rev. Dr. Sauvet J. Barrp offered the fol- 
iowing resolution: 

Resolved, That Presbyterianism in the United States has 
a history which, in its relations to our civil institutions 
and liberties, to the cause of education and social culture, 
and to the paramount interests of Christ’s kingdom, here 
and in heathen lands, is worthy, and ought to be put upon 
perpetual record, to the glory of God, and the instruction 
of coming generations. 

Dr. Baird remarked that there are two funda- 
mental institutions ordained of God for the wel- 
fare of man—the Church and the State. These 
are twin sisters; and if, among the nations of 
Enrope, the fatal error has been committed of 
chaining the Church in vassalage to the throne 
of the State, or the reverse, it is none the less 
true that their relations are most intimate, and 
that they ought legitimately to exert upon each 
other influences, and extend to each other a re- 
cognition and co-operation, which is of vital 
importance to them both, and to the well-being 
of man. 

Republicanism and Presbyterianism. 

If the Church and State are thus related to each 
other, it is yet further true that republicanism in 
government, and Presbyterianism in the Church, 
are twins, born of the same essential principles, 
and displaying similar features of organization, 
and in perfect harmony as to their spirit and 
effects. The republican tendency of Presbyte- 
rianism is illustrated in its whole modern his- 
tory—at Geneva, in Holland, in the English Com- 
monwealth, prior to the independent usurpation 
of Cromwell, and in the United States. This has 
been well understood by monarchists always. 
Queen Elizabeth’s counsellors taught her that the 
elective\ principle of Presbyterianism, its delib- 
erative courts, &c., would work detriment to her 
royal authority. The “Martyr” of prerogative, 
Charles I, declared that there was not a wiser 
man since Solomon, than he who said, “No 
Bishop, no King!” 


Influence of Presbyterianism on our Civil Institue 
tions 


We might, therefore, confidently conclude, pri- 
ma facie,-that the Presbyterian Church in this 
country must have exerted a powerful influence 
upon the character of our institutions, and the 
establishment of our liberties. It was the remark 
of a distinguished American statesman, not a 
Presbyterian, that the excellence of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was illustrated by the 
fact, that it had been imitated by so large and 
intelligent a body of Christians as the Presbyte- 
rians of this country! He was, probably, unaware 
that our Constitution was framed by the divines 
at Westminster, one hundred and forty years be- 
fore the Constitution of the United States had ex- 
istence. 

The speaker would present a single fact, in 
illustration of the intimate relation sustained by 
the 2 Church—the only loyal CRurch 
south of New England during the Revolution —to 
the independence and institutions of America. 
Our imprimatur is inscribed in uneradicable cha- 
racters on the very face of the Declaration of 
Independence itself. 


The terian Origi the M. 


Dr. Bain here exhibited a copy of that Decla- 
ration of Independence which was adopted by the 
committee men of Mecklenburgh county, North 
Carolina, on the 20th of May, 1775—more than a 


lished policy of the country, who ever saw a 


world. 


tion, that Presbyterianism in this country has a 


year before the national declaration. The con ven- 

on by whom this Declaration was adopted and 
siguel, oonsisted of twenty-seven dele all of 
whom were Presbyterians; at least nine of them, 
incinding the President and Secretary, ruling el- 
ders, and one a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
—the Rev. Hesekiah J. Balch. Not only was this 
the oldest Ame-ican Declaration of Inde 
but the internal evidence is conclusive it lay 
before Mr. Jefferson when he drafted that of J uly 
4. In the — original of that document, a 
fac simile of which is published in Mr. Jefferson’s 
works, the introiluctory sentence, as at first writ- 
ten, stood thus: —“‘ When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for a people to ad- 
vance subordination in which they have 
hitherto remained.“ 4c. The latter clause was 
er and its place supplied with much more 
fitting phraseology, copigd from the second reso- 
lution of Meckienburgh, which states, That we, 
the citizens of Mecklenburgh county, do hereby 
dissolve the political bands which have connected us 
with the mother country.” Again, the original 
draft by Jefferson declared all men to be endowed 
with certain “inherent and inalienable rights.” 
In emendation the word “inherent” was erased; 
bat the language was copied from the first resolu- 
tion of the Me:klenburgh Declaration, which de- 
clares every abettor of British usurpations to be 
“an enemy to this country, to America, and to 
the:inkerent and inalienable rights of man.” One 
more example. We all recognize the lofty and 
ringing tones of the last sentence of our Declara- 
tiop. It is taken from the fourth resolution of 
Mecklinburgh, which declares “That we do here- 
by declare ourselves a free and independent people, 
are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and self- 
governing association, under the control of no 
power other than that of our God and the general 
government of the Congress; to the maintenance of 
which independence we solemnly PLEDGE TO BACH 
our mutual co-operation, ouR LIVSs, ona 
FORTUNES, AND OUR MOST SACRED HONOURS.” Tuck. 
er, in his Life of Jefferson, Vol. II., p 417, says 
that “every one must be persuaded—at least all 
who have been minute observers of style—that one 
of these papers has borrowed from the other.“ He, 
however, contends that Jefferson was not the copy- 
ist, The priority of the Mecklenburgh Declara- 
tion has since been placed beyond question by the 
researches of Bancroft. Thus, in the very lan- 
guage of the charter of American independence, 

ave we the proof of Presbyterian influences and 
authorship; whilst among the signers of the docu- 
ment, the name of our Witherspoon seals the 


pledge. 
Presbyterianism and Education. 


The resolution indicates another form of influ- 
ence exerted upon the destinies of this country 
by the Presbyterian Church, by means of educa- 
tion and social culture. But upon this topic I 
will not dwell. It has been developed by the 


1 speaker. One or two suggestions. Be- 
ore the common school system became the estab 


ndenee, 


Presbyterian Church of any branch which was 
not accompanied with a school-house? And of 
the colleges of that part of the country where 
Presbyterianism prevails, how many are there 
that have not been founded and reared by our 
hands? And even of those which must be ex- 
cepted, how many are there in which the co-opera- 
tive infiuence the money and the patronage of 
Presbyterians have not entered as important ele- 
ments of success? 

These things are impo tant. But the immedi- 
ate interests of the cause of Christ are paramount. 
If it be an important question, whether the Church 
of God has in her a vitality and strength adequate 
to the accomplishment of her own work without 
leaning upon the bounty of the government, our 
history constitutes an „ of overwhelmin 
force on the subject. In fact, this broad — 
seems to have been reserved and planted by God 
as a theatre for the solution, upon a magnificent 
scale, of this, among other great questions, con 
cerning the highest interests of man. The Pres 
byterian Church displays results accomplished, 
not only without State assistance, but in despite 
of the violent opposition of royal governors, colo- 
nial legislatures, and church establishments. 


Its Origin and Growth. 


Some time in the year 1681, or 1682, a few mem- 
bera of the Presbytery of Lagan, in Ulster,—the 
others long in prison under the persecutions of the 
crown,—met for the purpose of ordaining Francis 
Makemie as a missionary to Barbadoes and Vir- 
ginia. By him the standard of Christ’s crown and 
covenant was planted on the eastern shore of Vir- 

nia. He was the first of the lineal succession of 

byterian ministers, of any branch, in this 
cowntry. How little did he, amid the toils of his 
laborious and self-denying ministry, or when 
impleaded at the bar of Cornbury, the petty 
tyrant of New York, imagine the scenes we now 
witness, as this day there are in session, or about 
to meet, General Synods and Assemblies, repre- 
senting five denominations of Westminsterians in 
America, embracing a membership of more than 
six hundred thousand, and above six thousand 
faithful, able, and learned ministers of Christ! 
Such has been the growth from nothing in less 
than six generations. 


Revivals in the Presbyterian Church. 


In another respect, the history of our American 
Church is most important and instructive to the 
whole Church and people of God. This is the 
land of revivals, and the history of Presbyterian- 
ism here is a history of revivals, rich in lessons 
of warning, of instruction, and of grateful praise. 
The earlier history was developed amid the won- 
ders of grace wrought under the ministry of 
Edwards and Whitefield, the Tennents, the Blairs, 
and others such. The second stadium was marked 
by the extraordinary work, which, about the 
beginning of the present century, originating in 
the western part of North Carolina, spread itself 
into Tennessee, Kentucky, and the whole South- 
west and West, and thence throughout the East, 
until it had reached the furthest bounds of New 
England—a work which, if in some respects it 
bore evidence of the folly and depravity of man, 
and cunning of Satan, bore evidence, unequivocal 
and permanent, of being a mighty work of God’s 
grace, the strangeness of which, in some respects, 
was well adapted and effectual in breaking up 
the crust of indifference, ungodliness, and infi- 
delity, which had covered the whole face of 
society as with a coat of impenetrable mail—one 
of the lamentable effects of war and French alli- 
ance. 

Our later age has been characterized by the 
influences of continual revivals, crowned by that 
last, purest, and most blessed work which bap- 
tized our lgnd five or six years ago, in the spirit 
of prayer—a fitting and most gracious preparation 
for that baptism of fire, through which we are 
now passing. 

Now, were the facts of the past history of Hres- 
byterianism in our land, products 1 of 
man's agency, they would be of incalculable 
value for the instruction of future generations. 
How 5 would now be prized the recovery of 
a new chapter from the pen of Herodotus of Livy! 
But when we recognize in it all the immediate 
agency of the Spirit of God, and see in it the 
progress of the work of Immanuel, it becomes at 
once a duty and privilege of the highest order to 
perpetuate the memory of such a work—to put 
upon record a full and faithful history of these 
things. For what is church history? In the 
sublimest vision that ever passed before mortal 
eyes, Ezekiel beheld the Lord high and lifted up, 
his throne of burning fire, placed upon the cha- 
riot of the cherubim. As, from the present high 

t of observation, I gaze back over the history 

which I have referred, methinks I see the 
flaming height of that burning throne, and the 
lightnings of those advancing wheels. For the 
history of God's Church is nothing else than a 
tracing of the course of the chariot of his glory, a 
marking of the ape of the cherubic weeks 
an unfelding of the successive achievements of 
the great Prince of salvation, in his progress to 
universal dominion over our ruined and ransomed 


— 


My conclusion is, in the terms of the resolu- 


history which is worthy, and ought to be put 
upon perpetual record, to the glory of God, and 
the instruction of the coming generations of his 


The Rev. Professor T. W. J. Wriin next ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows: 

Mr. President -I beg leave to offer the following 
resolution: 

Whereas, Presbyterianism has a noble history, and its 
— therefore worthy of perpetual preservation; 

ere fore, 

Resolved, That the 1 Historical Society de- 
serves, aud shall receive, the encouragement of all who 
desire the welfare of the Church, or of the world. 

At this late hour, and after the eloquent ad- 
dresses to which we have been listening, it would 
be unpardonable in me to detain this audience 
by any extended remarks. It is principally be- 
cause [ desire to manifest my cordial interest in 
the 33 Historical Society that I say a 
word. 

The first question which the resolution suggests 
to us is, What is Presbyterianism? Here we do 
not mean to refer to it in regard to the great doc- 
trines of Evangelical Faith, which it cherishes, 
but as a system of Church government and order. 
Viewed in this aspect, it is simply ministerial 
parity and ecclesiastical unity. 

Presbyterianism implies that all ministers of 
the gospel are equal in grade and authority. We 
have no popes, no prelates, although if there is 
any value or honour in the name of bishops, we 
possess that to the full. We consider that all 
ministers are presbyters, and that all presbyters, 
who have eharge of congregations, are bishops. 
You, Mr. President, are a bishop—so am I—so is 
my Presbyterian pastor. This is the true New 
Testament Episcopacy. 

Then, again, we consider ecclesiastical unity as 
another element of Presbyterianism. We do not 

ard each separate congregation as having a 
right to determine subjects of doctrine or disci- 
line for itself, but we regard all the con 

ions of the faithful as forming one Church. a 
maintain that the Church does not consist of 
isolated and disconnected fragments, but that it 
forms, or ought to form, one united, homogeneous 
whole. Is Christ divided? We think not, and so 
we consider that it is the duty of all who profess 
the true religion, to combine together under one 
banner, on the basis of gospel truth as a united 
host. The unity of the whole Church of Christ is 
one great feature of true Presbyterianism. 

If we look at Presbvterianism, then, in this 
form, we find it exhibits, in the domain of reli- 


gion, those great elements of liberty for which the 
oppressed have sighed, and which true patriots 


and philanthropists have died to defend. 


and Freternity”—noble words, however muc 

urch, as our Am system presen 
them in the State. J * 
Now, the resolution asserts that Presbyterian- 
ism has s noble history, and this is so because real- 
] ie connected, more or less, with the 
struggles which man has been making for eman- 
cipation from oppression, and moral and political 
freedom, wherever the Christian religion has pre- 
vailed. It is true, that records to which we have 
access are but scan We are sorry that there 
were then no Presb an Histo Societies to 
collect and — the documents which it would 
be so desirable to refer to. If there had been some 
Samuel 5 eae to gather old musty books, and por- 
traits, and autographs, and relics of one kind and 
another, we might have known more about these 
matters. Then, too, what we have is generally 
from the hands of those unfavourable to our cause. 
It is something like the fable in sop of the pain- 
ter and the lion. The artist had piaced on his 
canvass a representation of 4 man killing a lion. 
A lion passing by stopped to look at it. The pain- 
ter inquired what he thought of it. The lion re- 
plied, “If lions were painters, the character of the 
pee would be somewhat different. Instead of 
nding the man killing the lion, we should have 
the lion killing the man.” 80 in the history of 
the Church; we would not have the friends of 
sound doctrine and good order represented as here- 
tics and schismatics, but the representation would 
be roused. Yet even as it is, there is enough to 
show that whenever there has been in the Chris- 
tian world a struggle for liberty, for mind, for 
man—Presbyterianism, in its essential elements, 
has been involved in the contest. We might thus 
review the history of the Christian Church, and 
we would find that those who have contended for 
religious and civil liberty were Presbyterians. 
The early Christians were Presbyterians. The 
Covenanters were Presbyterians. And when we 
come nearer still to our own times, we find that 
those who achieved our own liberties were, to a 
very considerable degree, Presbyterians. My 
friend and brother (Rev. Dr. Baird,) who bas pre- 
ceded me, has shown that the National Declara- 
tion of Independence may be traced ta the resolu- 
tions passed more than a year before, at Mecklen- 
burgh, North Carolina, from which some of the 
most significant and stirring Declarations of Inde- 
1 are copied. In this Mecklenburgh 
laration we find that Presbyterians had a 
prominent part. There is, however, a link which 
connects that Declaration with the old Covenant- 
ers, which is not generally known. About one 
hundred years ago, the Scotch covenants were 
renewed at Octorara, Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Rev. Alexander 


hi 
r 


en proprietary 
overnment of Pennsylvania, that this was an 
incipient effort to renounce the allegiance of the 
British Crown, Craighead was compelled to fly to 
North Carolina, and his influence in that section 
of the country, where the Mecklenburgh Declara- 
tion was made, bad, undoubtedly, great effect in 
8 it. We have in our possession the only 
copy we have ever heard of, or seen, of the Reno- 
vation of the Covenants at Octorara, and as we 
read the account of the transaction, of the drawn 
sword pointed north, south, east, and west, defyin 
all the enemies of Christ the Mediator, we feel 
that the principles for which our fathers contend- 
ed are those which we have realized in a great 
measure at the present day. As one who is a true 
Covenante utside and inside, up and down, 
through and through—we feel that we may glory 
in the struggles for liberty which these noble men 
made, whom we all rejoice to claim as our common 
parentage. 

Our country is now engaged in a momentous 
struggle, and when the history of this contest is 
written, it is to be hoped that some records may 
be preserved which will show what part Presby- 
terianism had in sustaining the cause of liberty 
andlaw. The eget or which our fathers have 
avowed are such as we have defined. One of the 
Westminster divines declared that “man was a 
sacred thing, and could never become property for 
man.” This, after all, is the great issue at stake, 
and when, as the resuit of the struggle, it shall be 
found that “liberty is proclaimed throughout the 
land to all the inhabitants thereof,” we are confi- 
dent that it will be found that no department of 
the Church has furnished more numerous*or more 
valiant soldiers than our Presbyterian family. 
Bright as are the pages of the past with deeds of 
glory, still brighter will be the pages which the 
pee of history is now recording. These noble 

eeds it is the aim of this Society to preserve in 
remembrance, and certainly it should be cordially 
sustained. Mr. President; [ offer the resolution. 

The Rev. Tuomas Brarserp, D. D., rose to second 
the resolution offered by the Rev. Dr. Wylie. He 
said he knew not why he was appointed to speak 
last, unless it was because his denomination was 
the youngest child of the Presbyterian family. 
Though last, it was not, however, least in num- 
bers nor interest in Presbyterianism. Alludin 
to the lateness of the hour, he said he unders 
a collection was yet to be taken up, of which fact 
some seemed to be fully conscious, as they had 
already left the house. 

It was hardly necessary that he should make a 
speech, after the able and eloquent eulogies which 
his brethren had pronounced on Presbyterianism, 
and which he fully endorsed. It might be proper, 
however, to allude to one attribute of Presbyterian- 
ism, which his brethren had failed to notice and 


were not God’s own. To convert 
and sanctify men, we have not been able to avail 
ourselves of a hereditary apostleship, of baptismal 
regeneration, of priestly absolution, of grace in 
the heart, received sacramentally, through the 
stomach. We have had no splendid outward 
forms to give an external symbol of Church life, 
when the Holy Spirit had failed to give unction 
to our ministry and our worship. ö : 
We have not been allowed, by noise and clamour, 
to appeal to the passions, and thus excite religious 
rhapsody with our thought. We have thus 
shut up to cultivate intellectual growth; to bring 
the Weight of God’s truth, in its eternal motives, 
in the hands of the Holy Spirit, to bear on the 
understanding, the conscience, and heart of our 
hearers. As we have little to commend us to the 
poetic sensibilities, the worldly taste, the supersti- 
tion of our hearers, we were compelled “to be 

mighty,” if at all, “in the Scriptures.” 
t is said a waggish Scotch minister seeing his 


„ gude wife” sleeping in church, called out, Ra- 


chel! I did nae marry’ye for your riches, for ye 
had nane; neither did I marry ye for your beauty: 
all the congregation can witness that; and if ye 
have nae grace, Rachel, I have made a sair bar- 

ain on’t.” So with Presbyterians. When we 


ave failed in God’s truth, we have had no other: 


reliance; and this has shut us up to the pure 
gospel. This has given . to dur controver- 
sies, and even to our unhappy divisions. We 
have disputed, not for shades of ceremonies, but 
for God’s noble truth. 

We are satisfied, with three centuries of expe- 
rience, that we have not overvalued truth. An- 
other experiment has been tried. For one thousand 
years the Church, so called, relied on the incidental 
and the external. It had the prestige of antiquity 
—of supreme authority—of apostolic succession— 
of an imposing ritual—of 5 vestments—of 
elaborate architecture—of fine music—of the 
world’s aristocracy, and governmental support 
and defence. What was the final result? 

The world got into the Church, and the “true 
Church” came out to find Christianity. We are 
surprised that any in our age and land are turn- 
ing back to re-enact this experiment. Certainly 
Presbyterians will not fall over them. 


Dr. Brarnerp said he regarded the history of 
our denomination, studied and pondered, as the 
Church’s consciousness—its materials of self-ap- 
preciation and self respect. When I claim to 
a Presbyterian, I draw to myself the aggregated 
spirit, tone, and prestige of my denomination. 
That I may be neither bigoted nor fanatical, I 
need to know what my Church bas been and is. 

History is the child’s experience. We cannot 
separate from our age the memory of youth, and 
the events of life without loss. Neither can a 
Church afford to lose the wisdom of its experi- 
ence. We lengthen life, not as we prolong days, 
but as we live mentally in the long past and 
future. He who is at home in Church history, 
has sat in a hundred councils, been thrilled by 
the best preachers, stirred by the best examples 
of the pious dead, witnessed the explosion of a 
. plausible heresies, caught the impulse of 
a thousand religious revivals, and clasped hands 
with the “noble army of martyrs.” The Presby- 
terian who, like the fabled Salathiel, has thus 
mentally passed along generations, living and 
dying, may number but thirty years, but he is 
older than Methuselah. 1 

As the Church grows wiser by experience, we 
owe it to our children to gather up the history of 
the past and present, and embalm it for their use. 
To break the telegraphic wire between the past 
and future, is a treason to unborn generations. 

Church history is a means of Church unity. We 
are divided, as Presbyterians, into diverse fami- 
lies; but our Presbyterian Historical Society lifts 
us out of our chaos as tribes, bears us back to sit 
with common reverence and love at the ſeet of 
Jesus, and gathers around us there the ble 
dead of our Church, whom we all delight to hon- 
our. The rock which divides the stream may be 
huge and stubborn, but as the stream was one in 
its origin, its divided waters will meet below every 
obstruction, and flow broader and deeper to the sea. 
With the same Westminster Confession of Faith 
and noble Form of Government—with the same 
origin, history, literature, enemies and friends — 


Presbyterians have a real, intrinsic unity, which | 


will ultimately find manifestation in outward or- 
ganic fellowship. Till then, let us love and wait 
on God. Some, who admit our Christianity, deny 
our Churchism; but so long as Jesus comes to 
meet our Sessions, ee and Synods, we 
think no bishops nor archbishops “will be needed 
to make a quorum.” 

Let us mark our love to our Church by our lib- 
eral contribution to this Society. 

An address was expected from the esteemed 
and eloquent pastor of the church, the Rev. Dr. 


raighead. In con- 
sequence of the suspicion of the 


-overtured to the Presbyteries, was also a sub- 


different Presbyteries, to supply their vacan- 


n 


our General Assembly with fraternal greet- 


that the General Assembly should take exclu- 


NEW YORK. 


J. B. Dales, but, to the general the latences 
of the hour induced him to decline. 

The resolutions were adopted, a collection taken 
up in aid of the Society, and upon motion of the 
Rev. Dr. Cornell, seconded by the Rev. Dr. L 
Edwards, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

’ President—Rev. Albert Barnes, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 

Vice- identse—Rev. C. C. Beatty, D. D., Steu- 
benville, Ohia; Rev. George Duffield, D. D., Detroit, 
Michigan; Rev. Peter Bullions, D.D., Troy, New 
York; Rev. nm Scott, East Palestine, Ohio; 
Rev. William L. Roberts, Hopkinton, Iowa. 

ing Secretary — Rev. Samuel J, 
Baird, D.D., Woodbury, New * 

Recording Secretary— Rev. J. B. Dales, D.D., 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNI- 
TED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Pirrssura, Pa., June 4, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The Annual Meeting of 
the General Assembly of the United Preebyte- 
rian Church closed its sessions in thie city 
last week. The proceedings of such a body, 
so nearly allied to ourselves, and likely to be 
more so in the future, cannot fail to be of 
interest to your readers. The Assembly was 
opened with an appropriate sermon, by the 
Rev. Robert Harper, of Xenia, Ohio,” the 
retiring Moderator. The Rev. Joseph T. 
Cooper, D.D., g Philadelphia, was chosen 
Moderator for the present year, and presided 
with great promptness and impartiality. This 
denomination, which differs from our own 
mainly in the exclusive use of the old version 
of the pealms, and in the practice of close 
communion, now comprises nearly sixty thou- 
sand communicants. According to the Pres- 
byterial statistics, during the past year there 
have been thirty-eight licensures, twenty-nine 


ordinations, twenty-eight dissolutions of the | 


pastoral relation; thirteen ministers have died, 
two have left this branch of the Church, and 
formed other connections; two have come from 
other Churches to this, oné has been deposed, 
twenty-three students of theology have been 
received, thirteen new congregations have been 
organized, and three new stations established. 
This Church has grown very rapidly in Pitte- 
burg and Allegheny, of late—the church ex- 
tension spirit of ministers and laymen promises 
a still greater growth in the future. 

The Assembly consisted largely of young 
men, although several of the members had 
been long known in connection with the Asso- 
ciate, and Associate Reformed Churches, previ- 
ous to the union. The adoption of the Form 
of Government, and Book of Discipline,” pre- 
vious to sending it down to the Presbyteries, 
occupied much time and attention. There 
seemed to be a disposition manifested by a 
considerable majority, not to allow judicial 
cases to come before the Assembly, by way of 
appeal; and, therefore, the amendment adopted 
in relation to the appellate power of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, in cases of discipline, was sub- 
mitted to the Assembly as a separate overture, 
to be voted aye or no. The Amended version 
of the Psalms, which had been previously 


ject of much interest. The result was the 
appointment of a Select Committee, with in- 
structions to limit the amendments they shall 
propose, to the removal of obsolete words, 
the correction of errors in grammar, errors of 
punctuation, and defective lines.” This Com- 
mittee consists of the Rev. Drs. Patterson, 
President of Westminster College, James Prest- 
ley, of Pittsburg, and Joseph T. Cooper, of 
Philadelphia. 

The disposition made of licentiates and 
ministers without charge, who are still capa- 
ble of labour, is admirable, and is worthy the 
consideration of our Assembly, although the 
size and wide extent of our Church might 
render its application more difficult. The . 
method is this: —Each Presbytery makes known 
to a Committee previously appointed by the 
Assembly, how many months of ministerial 
labour it will require in the year, in ite several 
vacancies. Thus, the Committee learns how 
many months of ministerial labour will be re- 
quired in the year, in all the vacancies within 
the bounds of the whole Church. Then the 
Committee proceeds to apportion all licentiates 
and ministers without charge, among the 


cies, appointing each one, one, two, or three 
months, in different Presbyteries, so as to occu- 
py the entire twelve months of the year. After 
this, the report of the Committee comes before 
the Assembly, for consideration, amendment, 
and adoption. The advantages arising from 
this are several and important. All licentiates 
and ministers without charge are employed; 
they are presented before all the vacant 
churches, not in the light of candidates, from 
which so many of the most deserving sbrink, 
but as sent by the authority of the whole 
Church; and they are secured at least eight 
dollars for every Sabbath in the year, if able 
to preach so often. This system prevents, in 
a great measure; the necessity for candidates 
seeking rgcommendations from Professors in 
Theologiéal Seminaries, and other eminent 
clergymen, and brings candidates and churches 
into connection with each other in a natural 
and regular way. The advantages over our 
own plan are evident to all. 

The proceedings of the Assembly were con- 
ducted in a most fraternal and kindly epirit, 
although the members do not seem to have 
succeeded in acquiring, as yet, a proper practi- 
cal idea of the way which the machinery of a 
General Assembly is to be ran. The debates 
cousisted for the most part of brief and pointed 
speeches. There were no efforts like some of 
those to which many of your readers have 
listened in our own General Assembly, from 
Thornwell, Hodge, George Jankin, Boardman, 
Musgrave, Rice, and Robert J. Breckinridge, 
nor was there any occasion for them. On this 
this account, the number of spectators was or- 
dinarily not large. 

The Rev. Dr. Paxton, the messenger from 


ings, and proposing the interchange of cor- 
responding delegates, was most kindly and 
cordially received. Resolutions were adop- 
ted, expressive of the hearty willingness of 
the Assembly to engage in this reciprocal 
correspondence, and the Rev. D. A. Wal- 
lace, D D., and ruling elder Jobn Brinkerhoof, 
of Wooster, Ohio, were appointed corresponding 
delegates to our next General Assembly, to 
meet at Peoria, Illinois. 

The origination and control of the Theolo- 
gical Seminaries is a matter of some discussion 
in this Church. Some contend that this should 
be left to the Synods, while others maintain 


sive charge of the Theological Seminaries. On 
this account the following separate overture 
was sent down to the Presbyteries, vis, Shall 
the General Assembly have the charge of es- 
tablishing and regulating the Theological 
Seminaries of the Church?” This Charch 
bas now three Theological Seminaries—one at 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, one at Xenia, Obio, 
and one at Monmouth, Illinois. 

The subject of sending missionaries and 
teachers to the South, and especially to the 
revolted States, which will soon, without ex- 
ception, be restored to the authority of the 
Federal government, was brought before the 
Aseembly, and elicited much interest. At 
length a committee, to take this matter in 
charge, was appointed, consisting of the Rev. 
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Joba G. Brown, and Mesers. Jobn Dean and 
Charles Arbathnot. The chairman, Dr. Press- 
ly, is a native of South Carolina, and almost 
all hie relatives still reside there. Bat the 
Doctor has-been an on and uncompro- 
mising loyal and Union man from the begin- 


ning. 

This Charoh bas fofeign mission stations in 
Egypt, at Damascus,\in India, and in China, 
Its appropriationa to carry oo the operations 
of this year are—for Foreign Miesions, $23,500; 
Home Missions, 916 000; Oburch Bxtension, 


$4000; Publication, $2500; Board of Edeca- 


dacting the different Boards ie very mall. 
The next Assembly of thie Church will meet 

in Xenia, Ohio, on the fourth Wednesday of 

May, 1863. | ALPHa. 


HOW MISS MARSH WORKS. 


A gentleman, who halted for the night 
at a railway station near which Miss Marsh 
had been for some time engaged in her 
works of mercy among the labourers upon 
the road, drew from a workman the seores 
of her success, in an honest tribute to her 


worth, which he thus io a 
philosophical statement:—*1 was forcibl 
struck with the picture of an — 8 
ed Christian, which the man had drawn in 
these few disjointed remarks. First, such 
a daily life; ‘every body knows she prao- 
tices what die preaches.’ Second, such love 


“comtplishes her object—she gets them to 
hear the Word;’ and ‘when she meets a 
poor person, she stops and inquires into 
their circumstances and relieves them.’ 
Third, such humility; ‘she tries to keep hid 
every thing she does. Now, I thought, I 
know how it is that so many,crowd to hear 
Miss Marsh. Such unquestioned sincerity, 
such tender love, such profound humility, 
must attract all who observe it.” 


SOUTH SEA MASSACRES. 
CAUSE OF THE MASSACRE AT BRROMANGA — 


Mr. John Geddie, in a letter to the Rev. 
R. Hamilton of Melbourne, Victoria, of date 
Aneotum, November 12, 1862, writes: 

„Why were Mr. and Mrs. Gordon killed 
by the Erromangans after living amon 
them for nearly four years without any — 
ous molestation? It is said that Mr. Gordon 
denounced temporal judgments on the 
ple if they did not give up their wicked 
practices, and there are some statements in 
his journal which would seem to copfirm 
tha. Much as we admire plain dealing 
with sinners, yet the prudence and proprie- 
ty of denouncing temporal calamities is 
questionable. The go-pel is a message of 
mercy and love, and should be presented to 
the * in its moat attractive form. I 
refer to this subject because it has been 
mentioned in the né®spapers as the cause 
which led to the death of our friends. The 
natives of Erromanga give another and a 
different reason. ey say that a m 
named Range told them that Mr. Gordon 
was the cause of their distress, and that 
some eo he gave to Naiwau, a 


high chief, jiied him. The words of 
Range were readily believed by the hea- 
then, and the destruction of the mission 


family was forthwith determined. The said 
Range is, I believe, a native of India, and 
a British subject. He is a Mohammedan, 
and has several wives, who are said to be 
daughters of chiefs, which gives him much 
influence on the island. He is a wicked 
man, and more savage than the natives 
themselves. 

have visited Erromanga lately in oom - 

ny with Mr. Murray. e found things 
better than we expected. A good n ay 3 
natives are attached to Christianity, and 
deeply mourn the loss of their missionary 
and his much esteemed wife. We hope to 
resume the work on that island at no dis- 
tant period. | 

46 ur brethren, Paton and Matheson, on 
Tana, have also been exposed to severe trials. 
The natives are sometimes told by unprinci- 
pled traders that the missionaries made the 
sickness which has been so fatal. The poor 
deluded natives have given them much an- 
noyance in consequence of this. But I 
hope that the worst is now past, and that 
confidence is being restored in the mission- 
aries. I do not think that the mission 
families are in any danger at present. 

“The only outrage committed on this 
island was the burning of our church. It 
was a fine new building, ocoupied only a 
few monthe. The deed was done by sn in- 
cendiary. It was ed when nearly all 
the chiefs in the island were laid up with 
measles. The man who did it was a leader 
of the few remaining heathen on the island. 
He has been apprehended and punished for 
his crime. The natives commenced repair- 
ing the church as soon as the sickness was 
over, and it is now as good as ever it was. 
It was opened again the week before last. 

% have lately returned from a voyage 
round the islands in the John Williams, in 
company with Mr. Murray. We visited 
several new islands, and placed teachers on 
two of them—Espirito Santo and Apee. 
We are making an effort to settle native 
teachers on all the islands, to prepare the 
way for missionaries. During our voyage 
we sighted upwards of thirty islands, man 
of them large and populous. These islan 

resent truly an inviting field of missionary 
abour to colonial Churches. 

„At our late meeting of the missionary 
brethren, it was agreed to apply to our 
churches for a missionary schooner of sixty 
or seventy tons burthen. The John Knox 
is now too smal! for our work, and the John 
Williams visits us too seldom to be of much © 
service to us. We are about to apply to 
the Sabbath school children of our churches 
for money to purchase the vessel in question, 
and we intend also to ask the Presbyterian 
children in the colonies to lend their sid. 
The Church of England had the Southern 
Cross, the Congregationalists the John 
Williams, and the Methodists the John 
Wesley; and it is time that we Presbyte- 
rians should be represented in these seas, 
Our schooner will be employed in visiting 
old stations, and in opeving up new ones, 
and will make an annual visit to the oolo- 
nies for missionary supplies, and will probe- 
bly be accompanied by a missionary to plead 
the claims of these islands. 


Trials Needful to Purification. 


“T remember,” says Whitfield, “some 
years ago, when I was at Shields, I went 
into @ glass-house; and, standing very at- 
tentive, I saw several masses of burnin 
glass, of various forms. The workman too 
a piece of glass and put it into one furnace, 
then he put it into a second, and then into 
athird. I said to him, ‘Why do you put 
this through so many fires?’ He answered, 
0, sir, the first was not hot h, nor 
the second, and therefore we put it into a 
third, and that will make it tra a?” 
This furnished Mr. Whitfield with a useful 
hint, that we must be tried and exercised 
with many fires, until our droess be purged 
away, and we are made fit for the owner's 
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Mt snd 
Lloyd, who have fecently 

eppointed,to the Zulu Mission, in 
Southern: Africa; are expected to sail from 
New York on, Seturday; 2 Ist inst. A fare- 
well missionary: meeting will be held in the 
Univérsity: Pisce Ohurch, (Rev. George 
Potts‘é,* D.D.,)' to-worrow ( bath) eve- 
wing 18 h at balf-past seven o clock. 
These 
been members of the Rev. Dr. Potts's 
church, in which the farewell meeting will 


be heſd. 114 


„A Paorssson ED — The Rev. R. 
L. Stanton, D. D., now pastor of the Pres- 
byteriaa aohurch in Chilicothe, Ohio, was 
elected by the last Assembly Professor of 
Church Government and Pastoral Theology 
in the Dauville Theological Seminary, Dr. 


Stanton is Well known in the Western and 


South - western sections of the Charch, and 
his appointment will be acceptable wherever 
he is known. We believe the choice to be 
a judicious one, and wish Dr. Stanton a 
long career of usefulness in the post: to 
which be has been called by the Church. 


R 


‘Tux Scortish Gene- 
rel Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land commenced. their aunnal sessions in 
their Hall in Edinburgh, on Thursday, the 
22d of, May, with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Candlish, the last Moderator, who, after the 
sermon, according to the custom of that 
Church, nominated the Rev. Dr. Guthrie 
as Moderator of the present Assembly, who 
was unanimously chosen. A large assem- 
blage of persons attended the opening, and 
after a characteristic speech from the new 
Moderator, the Assembly proceeded with 
their usual routine of business. 

On the same day, in the same city, the 
General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland was organized, with the usual 
ceremonial, aud in the presence of the Lord 
High Commissioner. The retiring Modera- 
tor, Dr. Smith, preached the ser- 
mon, and then nominated the Rev. Dr. 
Bisset as his successor in office, who was 
unanimously chosen. After the election of 
Clerks, the Assembly proceded:to business. 
The proceedings of these Assemblies, while 
voluminously reported, and possessing much 
local interest cannot, with any advantage, 

be condeneed for our journal. 


A MisrARRE— We respectfully inform 
the editor of the Scottish American Journal, 
that the paper published by him last week 
ae the deliverance of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church on the state of 
the country, was not before the Assembly, in 
any shape or form, and was not, therefore, 
©. adapted by it, and was not the paper from 
which Dr. Backus and others dissented. It 
is a paper in the form of a memorial, from 
tome outside source, entirely different from 
the one submitted by Dr. Breckinridge, 
and which was the only one adopted by 
the late Assembly. 


SAD AcorpEeNnT.—A ‘sad accident occur- 
red near Philadelphia on Monday, the 
inst. The Rev. Mr. Talmage, who has 
lately become pastor of the Second Reform- 
ed Dutch Church in Philadelphia, was in a 
boat on the Schuylkill, above Fairmount, 
with his wife and little girl, and other 
members of his family, Not knowing of 
the existence of the dam at Fairmount, he 
attempted to row to the Wire Bridge, and 
was not sensible of danger until he was too 
near the dam to escape. The boat went 
over, filled, and sunk. All were rescued ex- 
cept Mrs. Talmage, who was drowned. We 
sympathize with Mr. Talmage in the great 
affliction which has thus thrown a shadow 
over the commencement of his ministry 
here, and pray that God, who has sorely 
tried him, may give him abundant con- 
solation. 
—̃ͤ U—2ꝛ— — 


Missionaky CoLLECTION.— Some of our 
readers will remember that at the meeting 
of the Commission of the Free Church of 
Scotland, in November last, it was recom- 
mended to the churches to take up colleo- 
tions for the relief of American missions, 
threatened, as was supposed, with serious em- 
barrassment, in consequence of the troubles 
in our country. The sum raised amounted 
to $4320, and it has all been paid to the 
Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Miggsions 
of the United Presbyterian Church, one- 
half to be given to the support of the mis- 
sions of that Ohurch in India, and the 
other half to be given to the support of the 
missions in the Turkish empire. | 


Tax Late AssemMBLY —A Columbus 
correspondent of the New York Evangelist, 
who writes to that paper over the signature 
4 Oolumbus, gives his impressions of the 
late General Assembly; and, as it is well 
for us sometimes to see ourselves as others 
see us, we have read his letters with some 
interest. Evidently he does not like us, 
for he is positive and peremptory in his 
opposition to the union of the New-school 
Church with us. But his vision is micro- 
scopic, and he sees small faults. He ob- 
jects to our use of the word “deliverance,” 
because it is not in Webster; and is un- 
happy, because he failed to see in the As- 
sembly the “sharp, and clear, and vivid 
Puritan face,” the absence of which he 
plainly considers a great defect in the pby- 
sioguomy of the Assembly. Then he in- 
forms the public that he grew “exceedingly 
weary of the, ubiquitous and sempiternal 
Breckinridge,” though he does not specify 
how these strange adjectives applied to the 
great Kentucky divine. He further says 
that Dr. Breckinridge „was as much on 
his legs as the Colossus of Rhodes,” a posi- 
tion one would think quite too stationary, 
if the figure is worth any thing, for one 
whom he elsewhere styles “ubiquitous.” 
The critic who sees such small blemishes, 
and describes them by the use of words and 
figures so inapplicable, ends by saying, 
that for „Christian courtesy and Christian 
restraint,” the Assembly was a model 
convocation.” We accept the compliment, 
but wonder why he should so stoutly oppose 
the bringing of, bis own Church into nearer 
contact with a body which possesses such 
high Christian ‘characteristics. 
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sion, and adjourned. This vigorous and 


in the extension of itself in 
tate several times had occasion 
to note, had before it, as is usual with all 
bodies not stagnant, one or two questions of 
much importance, concerning which there 
was much earpest debate. 
; whether’ 


the Church bad not grown sufficiently to 
jastify the organization of a General Assem- 

similar to the Assembly of the Free or 
Established Churches of Scotland? Hitherto 
the Supreme Court of the United Presby- 
terian Church has been the Synod, in which 
all the ministers of the Church had a right 


effectiyene 


to a seat. It was proposed to convert this 


general Synod into a representative Assem- 


| bly, and the chief argument was, that a 


body so Jarge as the present was unwieldy, 


aud unfavourable to the dispatch of busi- | 


ness. But the Church failed to perceive 
the force of this argument, and resolved 
to adhere, for the present, to the Synodical 
form. 

2. A second and more interesting matter 


ol debate was the state of Theological Edu- 
cation in the Church, and the propriety of 


certain improvements which were suggested, 
and earnestly pressed upon the attention of 
the Synod. The most important of these 


was the proposition to extend the term of 


study in the Divinity Hall from two months 
to five. It will surprise many on this side 
of the water to learn that the theological 
students of this increasing and active 


Church are only two months of the year 


under the eye of their instructors, and hear 
all the lectures delivered on the various 


| subjects comprised in a theological course 


during this period of time. It will surprise 
them still more, perhaps, to know that after 
a long and earnest debate, the Synod de- 


| Glined, at present, to make any change in 


the plan of theological training, so that their 
students will still pursue their education 
with what we would think the positive dis- 
advantage of being in the Divinity Hall 


but two months in the year. It is true, 


their course of study is continued during 
four years, instead of three, as is usual with 
us; but this gives the students only eight 
months with their Professors, in the entire 
course, while with us students are at least 
twenty-five months in the Theological Sem- 
inary during the three years to which the 
course is limited. 

It is doubtless true that one of the chief 
reasons why the change was resisted was, 
that many of the students of the United 
Presbyterian Church spend a good part of 
the time in which they are not in attend- 
ance at the Divinity Hall, in teaching, 
thus providing a living for themselves 
while they are advancing themselves in 
their studies. 
right in placing upon the student the bur- 
den of sustaining himself in his toilsome 
way to the ministry, is a question which 
must suggest itself to every mind, and 
which our Church has answered very de- 
cidedly and practically by establishing her 
Board of Education. But we are still glad 
to see the United Presbyterian Church dis- 
cussing this whole subject, whatever may 
be the conclusions it may come to; for cer- 
tainly there is no question with which the 
future fortunes of the Church, in all lands, 
is more intimately connected, than the edu- 
cation of the ministry; and we are willing 
to see experiments tried in various parts of 
the Church, provided they be not too costly, 
hoping that out of them all may be evolved 
such a course of theological training as will 
give the Church ministers who are “ mighty 
in the Scriptures,” and wise to lead the 
hosts of Israel to the conquest of the world 
for Christ. 


THE ASPECT IN PHILADELPHIA. 


UIET Philadelphia has had enough to 
disturb its usual repose during the 
last year. Lying in close proximity to the 
seat of war, it has been made the’ witness 
of many of the startling preliminaries of 
war, as well as of some of its sad effects. 
One hundred and fifty thousand troops, at 
a low estimate, have passed through the 
above city for the South in twelve months; 
and most of these have partaken of its hur- 
ried hospitalities at the Cooper Shop Re- 
freshment Saloon. This was the creation 
of an extempore benevolence, with little 
expectation of its growing to the dimen- 
sions of an institution which could not be 
dispensed with. It was observed that some 
of the first levies of troops arrived in the 
lower part of the city weary and hungry, 
and often had to wait for several hours 
before they could be transported by rail- 
road to Washington. Some @nevolent 
and patriotic people, to remedy this defect, 
fitted up a cooper shop at the foot of Wash- 
ington street, and prepared refreshments for 
the soldiers. This soon had to be greatly 
enlarged, and at present it can furnish, gra- 
tuitously, substantial viands for six hundred 
men at once. We have seldom been more 
interested than in witnessing the scenes at 
this place. Atall times of the day and night 
troops have arrived, and always found the 
tables spread, and served by the indefati- 
gable ladies. Cooked meats, excellent bread, 
hot coffee, and various other articles await 
the hungry soldiers. They refresh them- 
selves, pour forth their loud huzzas in 
honour of their benevolent entertainers, go 
on their way invigorated, and with a kindly 
remembrance of the Cooper Shop Saloon, 
which will never be effaced. The expenses 
of this refreshment saloon, which, of course, 
have been heavy, have been fully met by 
the voluntary donations of our citizens. 
Appended to this place of entertainment 
is now an extempore hospital, where a num- 
ber of wounded and sick soldiers have been 
carefully attended to, whose situation, on 
their return from the war, was too critical 
to admit of their being sent further. It is 
a most grateful sight to behold this warm 
sympathy and patriotism awakened in be- 
half of the noble defenders of our country, 
and may those engaged be abundantly re- 
warded by the blessing of God for a bene- 
volence so Christ-like. 

Another item in Philadelphia history is 
the many soldiers’ hospitals fitted up by 
government, and most admirably managed, 
for the alleviation of the sufferings of the 
sick and wounded. They can accommo- 
date seven thousand patients, and are full. 
Here, too, beyond what government can 
provide in things absolutely essential, the 
ladies ply their busy hands and hearts, in 
furnishing a hundred delicacies and com- 
forts, which call forth the hearty thanks of 
the sufferers. Our soldiers have witnessed 
many signal proofs that their devotion to 
their country is fully appreciated, and that 
many hearts beat warmly in their behalf. 
The convalescent soldiers, as they pass 
along the streets, maimed and mutilated, 
are always regarded with sympathy. 

We have no doubt many other places 
can make a similar record of benevolence, 
and we only speak of the acts of Philadel- 
phia as falling immediately under our own 
eye, and not for the purpose of making in- 
vidious comparisons. 


| Times of Monday Tast the Yollowing notice 


Whether the Church is. 


inst. We cut from the New York Daily 


of the church and the exercises in the 
morning: 

The small, but architecturally beautiful 
church on the corner of Forty-sixth street 


and Lexington Avenue, was formally opened | nineteen of other names. 


for service yesterday, for the first time, 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Sanderson, and, notwithstanding the 
unpropitious state of ‘the weather, the 
building was well filled. The church, or 
rather the congregation, formerly occupied 
the church building in Stanton near Grand 
street, and, having sold that, occupied tem- 
porarily the Lecture room of the Medical 
College, at the corner of Twenty-third 
street and Fourth Avenue, and have now 
removed to their present beautiful edifice, 
as above noted. The building, which is 
fifty by eighty feet, is of Dorchester stone, 
and presents a singular contrast to the 
vacant lots in the neighbourhood. It can 
seat, including the gallery, about six hun- 
dred persons, and is furnished in a neat 
and comfortable style. The opening ser- 
vices in the morning were conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. Joseph Sanderson, who 
took for his text 1 Kings ix. 3, ‘The Lord 
said unto him, I have heard thy prayer and 
thy supplication, that thou hast made be- 
fore me: I have hallowed this house which 
thou hast built, to put my name there for 
ever, and mine eyes and mine heart shall 
be there perpetually.’ The discourse was 
as appropriate to the text as it was to the 
occasion, and was worthy the high reputa- 
tion of the speaker. The want of a church 
in this neighbourhood has. long been felt, 
and from indications yesterday, notwith- 
standing the unpromising state of the wea- 
ther, the pastor will soon gather about bim 
a congregation quite equal to that which 
honoured and loved him on the eastern 
side of the city.” 

‘In the afternoon the Rev. Dr. McElroy 
preached from Romans i. 16, „I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.“ It was 
in the Doctor’s usual impressive, terse, and 
comprehensive style, and was listened to 


with marked attention by an overflowing 


audience. It was followed very appropri- 
ately, as a warning to the hearers of the 
gospel, by the Rev. Dr. D. X. Junkin, in 
the evening, from 2 Cor. iv. 3, “If our 
gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost.“ | 
For a few Sabbaths, in addition to the 
ordinary morning and afternoon services 
by the pastor, the church will be opened in 
the evening, and the pulpit supplied by 
some of the city pastors. To-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 15th inst. agreeably to this 
arrangement, the Rev. Dr. Shedd is ex- 
pected to preach. We have only to add 
that this very neat structure reflects the 
highest credit on the architect, J. Correja, 
and all connected with him in its erection. 


SERMONS. 


HE Race Set Before Us,” is the 
title of a sermon by the Rev. W. 
P. Breed, of Philadelphia, preached Janu- 
ary. 9th, 1862, at the Bi-centennial Auni- 
versary of the founding of the Presbyterian 
Church at Jamaica, Long Island. This is: 
a well constructed sermon, replete with in- 
structive admonitions. The author refers 
to the Christian race under the following 
aspects, as set before the whole Christian 
Church—before each generation of Chris- 
tians—before us as American Christians— 
before us as Presbyterian Christians—be- 
fore us as individual Christians—each of 
which is illustrated in a lucid and agreeable 
style. We give an extract. 
‘‘ There is a Race set before us as Pres- 
byterian Christians—Christians holding as 
distinctive tenets the equality of the clergy, 
the co-operation of the ruling elder in the 
government of the Church, and courts of 
review and control. 

“With our sister denominations we have 
no quarrel. God forbid! We bid ‘God 
speed’ to as many of any name as, ‘sensible 
of their lost and helpless state by sin, de- 
pend upon the atonement of Christ for 
pardon and acceptance with God; such as 
desire to renounce their sins, and are de- 
termined to lead a holy and godly life.’ 
There is room for all, and work for all. 

„Still, will any chide us for entertaining 
the conviction that there lies a peculiar race 
before a Church like ours, in a land like 
ours; a Church, between whose form of 
government and that of the nation analogies 
so striking exist—both enjoying in felicitous 
counterpoise the right and privilege of free 
thought and private judgment on the one 
hand, with the predominance of an ultimate, 
venerable, and potent authority on the 
other; a Church historically and notoriously 
not one whit more Republican in the form 
of its government than in its spirit and 
tendencies; always ready in her clergy to 
bless and pray for, and in her membership 
to carry and fight under the banner of Re- 
publican liberty, and hence always looked 
on with cordial disfavour by high monarch- 
ists. ‘You are aiming at a Scot’s Presby- 
tery,’ snarled King James, at the Hampton 
Court Conference, in 1604, ‘which agrees 
with monarchy as well as God and the devil. 
Then Jack, and Tom, and Will, and Dick 
shall meet and censure me and my Council. 
Then Will shall stand up and say it must 
be thus; then Dick shall reply, and say nay, 
marry but we will have it thus.’ 

“In this, this Scottish Solomon only fol- 
lowed Queen Elizabeth, who ‘hated Presby- 
tery because it held principles inconsistent 
with allegiance to her crown.’ And in this 
he was followed by Charles the First, who 
wrote :—‘Show me any precedent wherever 
any Presbyterial government and regal was 
together, without perpetual rebellions.’ And 
Dryden has left his testimony, in no very 
amiable lines: | 
So Presbytery and its pestilential zeal, 

Can flourish only in a commonweal.’ 


6A Church always taking high ground 
in favour of general education, under a gov- 
ernment whose very life depends on general 
education as one of its essential conditions; 
a Church embracing such a proportion of 
high character, talent, learning, zeal and 
piety—before this Church we say there is a 
peculiar and honourable race set by her 
Master, and well will it be for her and for 
the world if, like true children of Issachar, 
they ‘have understanding of the times to 
know what Israel ought to do.’ 

The race it has already run demonstrates 
that her race is only just begun. While 
Louis XIV. was filling France with profli- 
gacy, and emptying her of citizens and 
wealth; while the Marlboroughs and Peter- 
boroughs of Eugland were winning renown 
for her abroad and at home, amidst bitter 
and endless wranglings of Whig and Tory 
factions, Swift, Pope, Addison, Steele and 
others were filling her libraries with a bril- 


66 


liant and deathless literature; while the 


American colonies were harassed with con- 


troversies with their selfish old mother, for 


their rights, and their borders tormented 
with the miseries of a savage warfare, God, 
in his quiet but resistless providence, was 
moving on, sowing the seeds of Presbyte- 
rianism on these western shores. Two hun- 
dred years ago, signs of Presbyterian vegeta- 
tion here and there appeared. At Jamaica, 
in Maryland, New York, and Philadelphia, 
churches sprang into existence. 

„About 1695, weekly religious worship 
began to be held in a little stocking-store, 
with a sign above the door, ‘C. & N. Jones,’ 
on the north-west corner of Chestnut and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. Nine Bap. 
tists, and perhaps as many Presbyterians, 


of ministers, and o 


_| to ourselves. 
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formed that 66 


in the song of Moses, and the Lamb 


high! And to-day, Philadelphia rejaices.. 


in some two hundred and seventy evangeli- 
cal churches, numbering, perhaps, one hun- 
dred thousand communicants. Of these 
churches seventy are Presbyterian, thirty- 
three Old-school, eighteen New-school, and 


„And what an aggregate of Presbyteries, 


communing members 
are now arrayed under the two Assemblies 
in our land, equipped with a noble array of 
schools, colleges, and Theological Semi- 
naries, and with a powerful machinery for 
the propagation of the truth, in fields do- 
mestic and foreign! 
„Before the Presbyterian Church, thus 
endowed, there is set a race which includes 


at least the duty of demonstrating to the 


world the superior efficacy of our ecclesias- 
tical system in spreading the gospel among 
men, in subduing sinners to King Em- 
manuel, in developing all the graces of 
piety, and training the branches of the 
Messianic vine, to the production and ma- 
turing of all the rich ‘fruit of the Spirit, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ ”” 

To What Purpose is this Waste?” is 

the title of a sermon by the Rev. John M. 
Krebs, D.D., of New York, delivered May 
4th, 1862, for the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. The author takes a very 
striking and spirited view of the very com- 
mon objection to Foreign Missions, that 
they subject us to a very useless and extra- 
vagant expenditure of means. This objec- 
tion is most forcibly refuted, and the ignor- 
ance and impiety of it fully exposed. He 
shows what absurdities are implied in it, 
and what must be recalled, if its validity 
is admitted. We think our readers will be 
interested in the following extract, as ex- 
hibiting the retrospective bearing of such an 
objection, if acted on. 
No evangelist, no prophet, no apostle, 
would have ever set his foot on avy heathen 
shore, in all the world. None would have 
gone out from Judea to plant those prosper- 
ous churches which were multiplied among 
the Gentiles. Those splendid missionary 
tours, which illustrate Paul’s title as the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, would never have 
been performed, nor undertaken. That or- 
dination at Antioch would not have been 
enjoined by the Holy Ghost. Nay, for 
aught we can see, that vision would never 
have appeared to the furious persecutor on 
the way to Damascus, which stopped his 
mad career, and made him a minister and a 
witness to the Gentiles, to whom especially 
Jesus commissioned him. Those glorious 
Epistles of the New Testament, so full of 
grace and knowledge, so rich in counsel 
and consolation in Christ, would never have 
been written to the Gentile converts, nor 
read by us. 7 

“No publication of the cross would have 
been made to our fathers in the forests of 
Germany, the fens of Holland, and the 
Druid groves of the British Isles; and none 
Nor any movement set on foot 
by the Christians of Europe or America to 
teach Africa, or India, or China, or the 
Islands of the Pacific, the way of salvation 
—not even that which was so maryellously 
timed, that before the preacher or the doc- 
trine of Christ had ever been heard of by 
them, the Sandwich Islanders, disgusted 
and despairing, had flung away their idols, 
and were sadly, yet with undefined hope, 
waiting upon the shore, on the look-out for 
some swift-winged ship that might bear to 
them some messenger from beyond the wide, 
unmeasured sea, to tell them of a ‘purer, 
happier, safer religion, for which their 
poor, smitten hearts were vaguely craving. 
But no such messenger would have been 
borne to them; nor would one of those 
points of light which, from all our mission- 
ary stations, stream out, irradiating the 
regions and shadow of death, ever have 
been erected. What if every light-house, 
on every coast, were suddenly thrown down! 
Alas! for the hapless mariner ploughing, 
unguided, on the cheerless waste of waters, 
steering through the midnight storm, driving 
upon the breakers and the dark, unknown, 
unfriendly shore. And alas! if on all those 
dark and dreary coasts, there stood not here 
and there—all that the means allow, all, 
perhaps, that the divine economy allows— 
those moral light-houses, which send out 
light and truth to guide the pilgrim to the 
otherwise unknown pathway to Jesus and 
to heaven. 

Mou must undo all xu. Nay, you must 
undo more. Lou must go to the happy 
home in the jungle, and remand its virtue 
and its peaee, its Bible and its family altar, 
its praying father and mother, its happy 
wife and children, to their former degrada- 
tion and filth, and cruelty and hate, their 
former ignorance and slavery, and all their 
former heritage of fear, and faithlessnses, 
and sins and crimes, and wrath and ruin, 
in life, death, and eternity. You must 
stand by the very couch of the dying, and 
deprive him of the vision of glory in the 
faith of the Crucified. | 

‘‘Nay, you must not stop here. You 
must reach your destructive hand into 
heaven, and extend its desolation to the 
precincts of the throne; you must arrest 
that song of praise on lips that once prayed 
to devils; you must pluck those harps of 
God from the dusky hands now made white 
in the blood of the Lamb; you must wrest 
from them those palms of victory, and tear. 
those crowns of glory from the heads which 
once bowed in the temples of Indian idols; 
you must snatch those redeemed ones whom 
Satan once led captives from their blissful 
home on high, and thrust them down to 
the darkness and woe of the pit, where lie 
for ever the unhappy slaves of unbelief, 
idolatry, and unrepented crime. 

„Mea, more than this, even, you must 
undo. What a wretched debasement will 
you have wrought in the Church of God, 
and in yourselves! You must restrain all 
prayer for the coming of Christ’s kingdom 
— tis all a vain expenditure of breath. Yau 
must recall all the prayer of the whole 
Church of God in all past time—it was not 
required. Take it back from the bosom of 
the Father, and from the mediation of the 
Great High Priest, who ever liveth to make 


intercession for the heirs of the salvation 


His gospel is to bring tothem. With it, 
you must recall and annihilate all that faith, 
and patience, and self-denial, and benefi- 
cence, and gifts for Christ, and all that 
sublime heroism of parents who gave up 
their young sons and daughters to live and 
die among the heathen, and all that abiding 
influence of the martyrs for this work, who 
being dead yet speak, and all that courage 
and consecration of the youthful heralds of 
the cross who, undaunted, and sustained by 
the hope begotten by Christ’s own resurrec- 
tion from the dead, come forward to fill up. 
the ranks where others fell, and to be bap- 
tized for the dead on the heathen shore. 
„Aud you must expunge from the posses- 
sions of your own times, all that contri- 
bution to commerce, and literature, and 
science, those one hundred and fifty trans- 
lations of the Bible, all that gift which 
missions to the heathen have reflected upon 
your own advancement in knowledge and 
prosperity; for in watering others, you have 
yourselves been watered: The bread cast 
upon the waters has been returned to you. 
“Can you afford to recall, to lose, to 
destroy all this? that sublime development 
of faith, and love, and power put forth by 
the Church of God? that virtue which would 
have been hid, stagnant, dead? Would 


you be glad to take all this back? to anni- 


hilate it all?“ 

“The Lesson of the Lilies,“ is the title 
of a sermon for the season, delivered May, 
1862, by the Rev. Frederick G. Clark, 


pastor of the West Twenty-third Street 
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sermop, on she ministry of flowere; is much 


We go with the author 
Geductions, and we presume 


bat even in ite separate form the following 
extract furnishes useful reading. 
speak to the affections: This 
is the core of our subject. I need not tell 
in what scenes they are the presiding sym- 
bols, nor how many million times they have 
coaxed — knit together hearts which death 
ried. 
e am feeling after a reality. I propound 

a serious and an earnest t when 
trace the relation between flowers and the 
pure affections. I cannot disouss the point 
at this time otherwise than by referring to 
the beauty of our Central Park. We see 
there the best realization of what nature can 
do in her gentler forms. There is taste, 
culture, luxuriance—every prospect pleases. 
Now, I ask if this is only a physical object? 
Or has it a moral power? Is it possible to 
enter that Park, and not feel the control of 
a refining and elevating influence? Can a 
Christian walk there, and not have new 
and fresher views of God’s goodness? Does 
not every element of beauty make an ap- 
peal, not merely to his asthetic apprecia- 
tion, but to his moral and religious nature? 
Is not the calm of his soul made more calm, 
and his love more strong, and his gratitude 
more active, and his sense of obligation 
more lively? Does he not feel the incon- 
gruity of such a scene with war, and havoc, 
and blood? Does he not instinctively lift 
up a prayer for peace? Does he not feel a 
grateful sense of fellowship with ten thou- 
sand other pleasure-seekers who are with 
him there? And does he not imagine that 
all that vast multitude have some experi- 
ences in common with himself? Now this 
scene is a fair illustration of the suggestive- 
ness of natural beauty, under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. I think no one 
will deny that these things, seen in the 
light of religion, have a voice which the 
heart hears. 

„But I remember that God has strown 
flowers all over the earth. He has adorned 
this abode of sinners—this great scene of 
our probation—this vast human penitentiary 
—with every natural attraction. This is 
wonderful. As a sinner, I find myself in 
this world as in a great reformatory insti- 
tution. Iam put within the high walls of 
restraint and discipline. I am confined, 
chastened, thwarted, controlled by a power 
which I feel to be irresistible. I suffer 
pains and disappointments. I am conver- 
sant with sorrow, tears, and death. All 
this [ know to be the result of sin; for it 
is written all over the walls which inclose 
me, that my unhappiness and peril are only 
sin’s fair wages. In such circumstances— 
living in an accursed world—toiling at tasks 
which are in a sense penal—somehow read- 
ing in every furrow of the field, ‘Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it, all the days of thy life; 


thorns, also, and thistles shall it bring forth 


to thee’—in such circumstances, I should 
have expected that all nature would be 
sombre and menacing; that the hills would 
rise around me in bare, black, volcanic 
crags; that the scenery of earth would 
every where be such as my sins deserve; 
and that voices of reproach and of wither- 
ing shame should reach me from every 
quarter. But is it not wonderful that God 
has filled this world with flowers? He has 
covered the hills and checkered the crags 
with verdure. The wild flower smiles to us 
from Alpine summits. The fields are bril- 
liant with lilies. Under our feet every 
where are growing most exquisite creations 
of God. Stoop now and take up a little 
flower. Ponder. Who made it? Examine 
it; its beauty, variety, completeness, inge- 
nuity, adaptation to charm your taste. Re- 
flect. It is a masterpiece of living mechan- 
ism. Chance never put such lines and such 
hues together. It is no result of wholesale 
manufactory, which dispenses with care 
and attention. It impresses us with the 
conviction that intelligence, and taste, and 
sympathy, and a desire to please us have 
somehow been enlisted in its creation. It 
speaks to us. It says—Your Maker loves 
you; he would win you; he would prove, 
by this gorgeous floral drapery of your pri- 
son, that he respects you in your ruin; that 
he would win you to a normal self-respect 
and hopefulness; that he would elevate your 
tastes and affections, and make earth’s flow- 
ers and earth’s songs to be constant remem- 
brancers of the Paradise lost, and symbols of 
the Paradise to be regained. : 

“But I cannot trust myself to linger here. 
Time presses. I repeat my argument. 
Here is more than infinite skill. Here is a 
moral power. Here is an appeal to the 
most delicate susceptibilities of my soul. 
Here is a voice to my heart. As adjuncts 
and scarlet-robed attendants of religion, 
these things are adapted to elevate my af- 
fections, and to educate my nature for the 
scenery of heaven. Let none misunder- 
stand: nature, is not revelation; beauty is 
not piety; taste is not holiness. Nor will 
flowers, and all the exquisite gifts of nature, 
do for the soul what the power of the cross 
alone can do. Let India, and South Ame- 
rica, and Bishop Heber witness to this: 

‘What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle— 

Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile!’ 

Still, I do affirm that the ministry of the 
beautiful is a reality; flowers have a mis- 
sion, and the lesson of the lilies is one 
which Christian hearts will always love to 
study. I cannot tarry to show the practical 
bearing of these ideas on our domestic 
culture, or to tell what flowers may do to 
refine the tastes and manners of our chil- 
dren. But I must observe the relation of 
this subject to our. reformatory institutions, 
which abound so much in these days. It 
is the honour of our age that no class is 
despaired of. Abandoned men, abandoned 
women, lost children, the victims of every 
vice, are gathered into homes prepared for 
them, where they are kept, restrained, ad- 
monished, instructed, and evangelized. But 
this [ have to say, that our reformers had 
better imitate the wisdom and the conde- 
scension of God. He covers the walls of 
our penitentiary with vines, and lavishes 
flowers in our path. He sends the gospel 
to melt and purify our souls; and he seads 
every vafiety of beautiful form to educate 
our tastes, and to call out our natural sym- 
pathies. An institution which ignores this 
principle contains an absurdity. The rela- 
tions of taste to moral culture are close and 
intimate. Were I founding an asylum for 
the reformation of the vicious, my first in- 
vestment, after shelter, and food, and Bi- 
bles, should be the construction of a garden, 
which should do, on a limited scale, what 
God is doing on the grander scale of nature. 
Real reformation cannot be effected by a 
system of mere restraints and negations. 
The Bible does not attempt this. God’s 
providence does not attempt it. The true 
philosophy of reform is at once to forbid 
and to invite—to shut up one path while 
we open another—to curb evil passions and 
subdue evil imaginations, by leading out 
the soul into other and safe avenues. All 
permanent advance in our moral tuition 
may be measured by the extent to which 
our thoughts, feelings, and conceptions are 
lifted up, and fixed upon objects worthy of 
them. The experience of sin is, ‘My soul 
cleaveth unto the dust.“ The experience 
of holiness is, ‘My soul panteth after God.’ 
On this principle, I should count it a most 
unpromising undertaking to attempt the 
moral elevation of a class whose tastes for 
natural beauty I left uncultivated. Hence, 
if I were visiting an asylum for delinquents, 
I would visit the garden sooner than the 
dormitories; and I should hope as much, 


after proper religious instruction, from the | 


refining influence of horticulture, as from 
any other department of regimen and disci- 
pline. Some of our institutions have 
strangely overlooked this power, possibly at 
the cost of a serious discount to their influ- 
ence and success.” 


[| also lay them at her door, and call upon 


HR ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 


HE “contraband” question is upon us, 
with all its difficulties, and with its 
questions of immense importance claiming 
solution. Many of these we must remand 
to our statesmen, if such there be, inas- 
much as they would carry us beyond the 
bounds, within which we feel constrained 
to walk, as religious journalists. But the 
Church must also remember that the great 
movement which will liberate many who 
bave hitherto been held in slavery, will 


her to be active io their instruction. In 
the wave which will flow over a good part 
of the Northern States, and which is 
already setting in, there will be many 
youth, to whom an education might be 
given, and who might thus be fitted to do 
great good, not only to their own people in 
this land, but to the myriads of heathen 
who dwell in Africa. Of necessity, this 
education must be in a large degree, if not 
wholly, gratuitous, and the Church will be 
called upon to supply the means necessary 
to originate and continue the necessary 
system for supporting and educating these 
coloured youth. 

We are very glad that the Presbyterian 
Church has already taken such action, as 
now seems to be a providential preparation 
for her share of this work. The estab- 
lishment of the Ashmun Institute, chiefly 
by the efforts and sacrifices of members of 
the Presbytery of New Castle, removes the 
necessity of any new project for the emer- 
geocy, and affords an opportunity for all 
who are desirous to do good to the coloured 
race, to effect their purpose quickly; and 
with a good prospect of success. A good 
education can be secured here for com- 
paratively small cost;. and nothing is 
necessary to give greater usefulness to this 
Institution, than that those who are anx- 
ious o something for the elevation of 
the coloured race, should enable it, by 
enlarging its funds, to open the door to 
more students, and reduce the cost of their 
education to these students. We com- 
mend the Institute to the benevolence of 
our readers, and as the Fourth of July isa 
time when many are accustomed to bestow 
gifts for the benefit and good of the col- 
oured race, will not this promising school 
be remembered at that time? 


COLUMBUS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Adjournment— Columbus Its Location, Rail- 
roads, Depot, Streets—The Capitol — Its 
Grounds, Massiveness, Columns, FPorticos, 
Steps, Mosaics, Rotunda, Niches, Halls, 
Desks, Galleries, Chandeliers, Cost—El Paseo 
Lunatic Asylum— Starling Institute—Mr. 
Laymen— Ohio Statesman — Journal Cincin- 
nati Gazette—Prediction Fulfilled—Conclu- 
sion. 

Colunzus, Ohio, May 27, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors — The Assembly adjourned 

to-day at noon, My last package of reports 

has just been mailed, and I feel that I cannot 

spend a portion of this Jgvely evening in a 

manner more agreeably to myself than in 

penning, for the columns of the Presbyterian, 

a brief description of this beautiful little city, 

together with a notice of some of its State 

institutions, churches, edifices, and other sur- 
roundings, that go to give it position before 
the world as a place of no mean distinction 
for local, moral, political, educational, and 

religious advantages. 25 
Perhaps no State in the Union has its 

Capitol more central than Ohio. Like a hub 
in a huge wheel, Columbus is the centre from 
which railroads radiate in all directions over 
the Buckeye Commonwealth, giving it oom- 
mercial and social facilities equalled by few, 
and surpassed by no other city in the West. 
Some of these are the firmest built, and best 
paying roads in the nation, and their straight- 
ness, smoothness, and general excellence, have 
long been the theme of the highest praise by 
the many whose privilege it has been, from 
time to time, to pass over them. Especially 
is this true of thg Southern to Xenia, of the 
Central to Bellai®™§f the Northern to Cleve- 
land, and of the Western to Springfield. All 
these roads, with others, showed the usual 
courtesy in favouring commissioners and 
others who were attending the Assembly, 
either as visiters or on business, with half- 
fare tickets, for which they merited and re- 
ceived our thanks. 

One. epot receives all these thorough- 
fares. It is placed north of the city. Trains 
of splendid cars are constantly cn the stop or 
start in his huge reservoir of humanity. 
Numerous and elegant carriages await to take 
you to any part of the city, for fifteen cents 
each; cheap enough, in all reason, when the 
distance is considered. | 

The little Sciota river bounds this town on 
the west. It runs nearly southward. If we 
ascend the bank from it eastward, going along 
Broad street, we soon come to First street, 
crossing this at right angles, then to High. 
This is the principal business street of the 
place. On it we find the hotels, stores, 
saloons, shops, and all such edifices as are 
generally erected in the marts of trade. Here is 
the noted Neal House,” just arisen, Phoenix- 
like, from the ashes of its predecessor, in all 
the beauty, strength, and magnificence of 
modern art and architecture, with a range of 
business rooms on the first floor, that rival in 
elegance the grandest metropolitan display. 
Further on is the American,“ then the 
‘‘Goodale,” then the United States,” all first- 
class hotels, kept by first-class men, who 
understand their business—men who have 
shown many of-us numerous favours since 
the first opening of the Assembly. 

Nearly opposite these houses named, is the 
campus of the Capitol. It is a beautifully 
graded lawn of about six acres, surrounded 
by a very heavy iron picket fence, mounted 
on a smooth stone base of great strength, 
and apparent durability. These grounds are 
four-square, planted with trees, well sodded, 
and kept in the most prim order. They are 
really beautiful; and when more time gives 
greater size to the trees and shrubs they on- 
tain, they will equal in elegance the far- 
famed grounds of the Captain-General of Cuba, 
in Havana. 7 


About the centre of each square of this 


enclosure there is a huge iron gate, with a 
smaller one of the same material on either 
side for entrance, from which wide walks, 
flagged in the most exquisite style of the art, 
lead to the centre of the grounds. Here the 
Capitol is erected—a building of majestic pro- 
portions, rivalling every other edifice of the 
kind in the United States—that at Washing- 
ton, of course, excepted. It is nearly four 
hundred feet long, two hundred and eighty 
feet wide, and proportionally high. Its style 
is Doric, and its material throughout iron and 
stone — lime-stone, too, cut smoothly, and 
carved, and piled up with an architectural 
boldness, apparently alike forgetful of the 
time, means, muscle, and mind, that must 
have been essential to its construction. 

It has four fronts. Each has-a portico of 
great massive elegance. A flight of sixteen 
steps (each nearly one hundred feet long) 
leads to this. Here, on the east and west 
sides, stand eight great Doric columns, 
plinthed, and soon to be fluted, supporting, 
with their huge capitals, an entablature with 
its architraves, brackets, cornice, and all its 
other appurtenances, modelled and sculptared 
with sufficient elegance to suit the taste of the 
greatest adept in the masonic art. The same 
is true of the north and south sides, if we 
understand four columns instead of eight. 
Few places can be more pleasant for promen- 
ading than these broad stylobates. From 
them cannot only be seen the colossal propor- 
tions of this structure itself, with its long 
windows, strong pilasters, and broad base 
protruding eight or ten feet beyond the walls 
proper; but the city also, with its charches, 
domes, spires, towers, and many fine edifices, 


and moving multitudes of persons, appear in 
all directional — 

But let us enter the le. We do it 
through a royal archway, soon our feet 
rest upon a mosaic of square marble blocks, 
cememted on a ground of stueeo. How smooth 
they are! and how beautiful, too, as they ap- 
-pear in alternate sections of black and white! 
Again we must ascend another flight of steps, 
with elegant marble balustrades, and then we 
come to the floor of the rotunda. Look up! 
How grand! This glase-cased dome appears 
to great advantage. When once this place is 
painted, pictured, and finished, as it is de- 
signed to be, it will compare in magnificence 
with most places of the kind in the world. It 
is about ninety feet in diameter at the base, 
and of an immense height. 
mosaic, of variously coloured octagonal blocks 
of marble, exquisitely wrought, and set around 
a star centre of huge dimensions, so that the 
alternating rows widen as they recede from the 
centre, and seem like great drops of water 
cast from a rapidly revolving wheel. Those 
niches in the walls are for paintings, yet to be 
prepared. It is hoped our Legislature will 
soon have them filled with designs in keeping 
with the place. The-least noise made here 
echoes through the building, like the peals of 
distant thunder. This floor is equally easy of 
access from each door of the Capitol. 

The two great legislative halls are yet above 
us. That of the Senate may be reached by 
ascending yon northern flight of stairs: the 
Hall of the House by this on the south. There 
the Assembly meets. Let us go up. Please 
notice how very rich and costly the balustrad- 
ing and railing are—all wrought out of the 
finest Italian material—each alternate baluster 
being variegated. We are up, and are now in 
the ante-room, or lobby of the House. What 
a gre any gentlemen are standing about 
here How loudly their voices sound. These 
books are those of our Board of Publication, 


and of the American Tract Society, and are 


offered for sale by the agents of these Institu- 
tions, to persons attending the Assembly. We 
go into the House. What multitudes of fine- 
looking people do we see! The room is large, 
—has a marble floor—but is carpeted; which 
breaks, in a good degree, the echo that has 
stunned our ears since we first entered the 
rotunda. It is also about square in form, with 
the two corners furthest from the Speaker’s 
stand blocked, for accoustic purposes. Four or 
five ranges of oaken desks, placed in concentric 
circular positions,’ afford excellent accommo- 
dations to members of the Assembly for sitting, 
writing, or speakigg. In the corners next the 
wall, outside the railing, and in the galleries, 
many chairs, sofas, and other seats have been 
kindly prepared by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, for the comfort of the numerous speo- 
tators that daily occupy them during the 
sessions of the Assembly. Many agreeable 
acquaintances have been here made within the 
last ten days, that will never be forgotten. 

But, look at what manner of Forkmansbi 
is here! What grand fluted -Corinthian col- 
umns these are, that front us as we enter this 
Hall, and atand on a range with the structures 
that block the corners on our right and left, 
for the purpose aforesaid! What wonderful 
care and skill the carving and sculpturing of 
these capitals, backs and fronts of the galleries, 
and architraves of doors and windows must 
have taken, to say nothing of the inimitable 
stucco and cornice work of the ceiling. And 
were it not that these are, after all, far surpass- 
ed by those five huge chandeliers, of exquisite 
construction, Whose complications appear like 
a wilderness of — nature, 
like so many large trees inve with each 
branch a burner, I would feel amazed at the 
patience and skill required in their execution. 
A six thousand dollar candlestick ought to be 
both a useful and a beautiful affair—and it is. 

Seldom have we ever seen finer marble work 
than is on the Speaker's and clerk’s desks. 
But we have not time to stay longer to look at 
this massive edifice. So, let us descend aa.we 
came; and if you ask me how much it cost, I 
can only say, Millions, sir, millions ;” or, in 
the Janguage of many whom I have heard esti- 
mate it, Awfully !” 

We return now to Broad street, where it 
crosses High, and if you will look eastward, 
you will see the widest, straightest, longest, 
and most level, and in every way the handsom- 
est street, perhaps, you ever saw. It has four 
rows of trees planted in it, between which 
there are the most beautiful carriage “drives” 
imaginable. It is said to be modelled after 
the El Paseo of Havana, in Cuba. If so, this 
American pass will soon excel the Spanish as 
far as America excels Spain in all that is en- 
terprising, philanthropic, usefal, and divine. 

If we go up this street for the distance ol, 
say three-quarters of a mile, we will cross 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth streets, and so on 
till we come to the Lunatic Asylum, one of 


and if we go into this, we will be most cour- 
teously treated by the gentlémanly superin- 
tendent, and find that no institution of the 
kind can be better kept than it. It is really 
an honour and a blessing to the State. Its 
surroundings, too, are very beautiful, being in 
a high state of culture. 

The streets that run parallel with Broad on 
the south are, first, State; second, Town; 
third, Friend, &c., on which there are many 
very fine private residences, as well as the 
singularly constructed Starling Medical Col- 
lege, the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, Idiotic, and 
other eleemosynary Institutions of the State. 

Among many others, Messrs. Editors, who 
laid your correspondent under a lasting debt 
of gratitude at this meeting of the Assembly, 
he would make honourable mention of Amos 
Laymen, Esq., reporter of the Daily Ohio 
Statesman, of this city. The great assistance 
he rendered me in bringing out the reports in 
the Presbyterian, with their characteristic ful- 
ness and accuracy, is worthy of all praise. 
Mr. Laymen laboured most assiduously in our 
behalf, and he, therefore, merits this commen- 
dation at my hands for his gentlemanly de- 
portment to, and untiring efforts in behalf of 
us all, during every session of the Assembly. 
The Journal also did us good service. So, 
also, did the Cincinnati Gazette—bug Mr. Lay- 
men exceeded them all. “Hongfr to whom 
honour is due.” 2 

We close, saying that our prediction, ex- 
pressed in a brief communication to you at the 
commencement of the Assembly, that this 


verified. God has been with us and blessed 
us. We return to our homes and fields of la- 
bour, rejoicing that the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth—reigneth in love and mercy. And 
O, may every Assembly that is hereafter to 
convene part as did this oné—in love, unity, 
and peace! Thanking you, reader, for reading 


this long communication, I close. 
W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. ; 


TRACT MISSION IN NEW YORK. 


On Tuesday evening, 27th ult., the New 
York City Tract Missionary Society met in 
the lecture-room of the first Presbyterian 
Church, New York, the Rev. Dr. Phillips’s, 
A. R. Wetmore, Esq., in the chair. 

Statements of operations in the third, 
fifth, seventh, fifteenth, and sixteenth wards 
were made, detailing a variety of incidents, 
illustrating the temporal and spiritual bene- 
fits attending the workings of this compre- 
hensive system of home evangelization. 


and assistants, speaking the different lan- 
guages, and addressing the various nation- 
alities represented in the population; going 
among them from house to house; giving 
them the Scriptures, and tracts containing 
the essential truths of the gospel; gathering 
the people into churches, the children into 
Sabbath-schools; visiting the soldiers and 
the sailors, in the barracks and the hospitals; 
holding mothers’ meetings, and tenement- 
house prayer-meetings, and by all scriptural 
and reasonable means and measures en- 
deavouring to bring the gospel to bear upon 
the masses, especially those who do not 


ordinarily attend the sanctuary. Besides 


Tracts distributed, 68,090; 


The floor is a 


the finest buildings in this or any other State; 


would be one of the most pleasant and harmo- 
nious of all its meetings, has been more than 


The Society employ thirty missionaries 


his compensated service, there are nine 
hundred voluntary labourers co-operating 
with the missionaries in the prosecution of 
this great enterprise. There are a large 
number of figures reported at these meet- 
ings, from which we extract the following, 
being the usual monthly average of results: 
ibles given, 
69; children into Sabbath-schools, 228; 


persong to church, 553; meetings, 206; 
conversions, 69. 


- 
— 


IETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


San Francisco, April 30, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The interruption caused 
by the winter in the transmission of printed 
matter by the overland mail has made it 
impossible to ggt more than an occasional 
glimpse of the religious newspapers of the 
Atlantic States. The letters have arrived 
in safety, though in many cases after a 
journey of thirty-five and forty days. This 
shows a great degree of energy and ability 
in the management of the overland mail, 
when we consider the violence of the floods, 
and the depth of the snow sometimes so 
great as to cover the telegraph in the val- 
leys amid the Rocky Mountains. 

Dr. Wadsworth’s acceptance has been a 
source of great satisfaction and relief to the 
friends of our cause in ‘this city. No call 
was ever given with greater unanimity. 
All felt that, amid the present state“ of 


there might be difficulty in getting the con- 
gregation to unite so harmoniously on an- 
other man. The manner in which this 
church have clung together, amid the trials 
through which they have passed, is cause 
for deep thankfulness to the Great Head of 
the Church. The removal of Dr. Wads- 
worth is but to another part of the same 
great field; and he will find here a most 
united and cordial welcome, by a noble, 
energetic people, ready to cd-operate and 
follow in all undertakings for the Master's 
cause. A man of his peculiar ability is 
needed, not only in this State, but at this 
particular point of California. ; 

A movement of great interest and im- 
portance to church extension has been 
made here within afew days. The need 
has been long felt for another Presbyterian 
church in the part of the city growing s0 
rapidly towards the south and west. The 
Rev. D. Stevenson, late of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, having been obliged to lea ve his 
charge through infirm health, came to this 
city towards the cloge of last summer. The 
bracing effect of our climate was soon visi- 
ble in the restoration of his health; and he 
has been able to resume, to some extent, 
his labours in the pulpit. His preaching 
has been received with great acceptance in 
several churches, and more than one in- 
cipient overture has been made for seouring 
his services. Aware of the necessity of 
doing something to secure a numerous 
floating population in San Francisco that 
must otherwise be lost, and feeling Mr. 
Stevenson to be 3 man fitted for under- 
taking the building up of a new congrega- 
tion, a large numbér of the leading men of 
Calvary Church held a meeting, and, with 
gratifying unanimity, resolved to purchase 
and pay for, at once, one of the most 
desirable lots that can be found, and to 
contribute a thousand dollars a year for two 
years towards the support of Mr. Stevenson. 
This movement is made by Dr. Wadsworth’s 
earnest friends—indeed, there is but one 


it has been made because. we feel that, at 
the moment of Dr. Wadsworth’s arrival, 
this church—the pews of which are even 
now in demand—will not accommodate the 
congregation. In addition to this, there 
are measures taking ‘towards the support of 
a city missionary. Mr. Stevenson goes to 
the Atlantic States in the steamer of the 
May 8th. He leaves behind him many 
attached friends, whose desire and prayer 
is, that. he may see his way clear to return 
to the fine field here opened for him, and 
high those who know all the circum- 
standes, feel that Providence indicates him 
as the man to occupy. 

Our College is prospering. There are 
one hundred and fifteen students in regular 
attendance, and eight instructors constantly 
employed. There are classes studying regu- 
larly, besides the Latin and Greek readers, 
Nepos, Cesar, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and 
Juvenal, the Anabasis, Herodotus and Ho- 
mer; Algebra, in the larger works on that 
subject; Geometry, Trigonometry, and Me- 
chanics, as pursued in tae Eastern colleges; 
Butler’s Analogy and Mental Philosophy, 
together with all the various subordinate 
studies. Our property is in one of the 
most eligible situations in the city, and is 
becoming daily mo 
is spreading with marvellous rapidity around 
and beyond us. At the beginning of this 
undertaking, two and a half years ago, we 


parture of Dr. Scott was a 
our institation. No co-operation could be 
more earnest and efficient than that which 
he gave. But He Who never changes has 
taken care of his cause, and has given us a 
prosperity which has had heretofore a steady 
increase. 


ent quarters of the State, under the control 
of our ministers. Dr. Phelps had a school 


has been necessarily suspended by the de- 
rangement caused in that city by the disas- 
trous floods of last winter. In addition to 
preaching, the Rev. W. H. Cain has begun 
a school in Ione, situated in one of the 
beautiful valleys of Califofmia, and has 
every prospect of success and usefulness. 
The- Rev. P. V. Veeder began, on the Ist 
of April, an academical school at Napa, 
which..already numbers more than thirty 
pupils. The female school of the Rev. C. 
R. Clarke, in San Francisco, has had a 
steady growth, and how numbers fifty pu- 
ils. | 
. These are hopeful beginnings. Persons 
in the East have generally an erroneous 


that springs of intellectual and moral 


tain opened in Attica by Neptune, on strik- 
ing the earth with his trident. The cut- 
ting of Jacob’s well through the rock is 
more like it; for, assuredly, there is no 
place in which there is a more imperative 
demand than in this, for hard and patient 
labour. 
must work, and work hard. All will be 
disappointed, who come with any other 
expectation: But for those who will gird 
themselves for toil, the field is inviting and 


prising. Moderate men hesitate to tell the 
whole truth, because their 
received withinoredulity. EKightegp months 
ago, on the spot where I am now Writing, 
was a sand hill, as bigh as the 3 
three-story’ house, and covering two or 


three squares. At first Stockton street, 


one of our finest streets, was slowly cut 
through this huge sand hill. Gradually, 
by the steady work of the steam-paddy, 
squares have been cleared of the sand, and 
are now covered with continuous blocks of 
fine houses. Our college building, which 


stood, fifteen months ago, in the corner of 


June 14, 1862. 


things, and particularly in a place like this, 


feeling hergftowards Dr. Wadsworth—and 


valuable, as the city 


Other schools are springing up in differ- 


in successful operation at Sacramento, which 


idea o: California. They seem to think 


wealth can be opened as easily as the foun- 


Those who would get along here 


glorious. The growth of this city is sur- 


tements are 
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scooped out encugl.to give 


sand bill, just ocx enoug': 
While ‘the saad was ready to 


in st.our side door, is paw on the corner of 
and is al- 


iy e thordaghfaro Gf the city. Every 
thing is advancing sround us with kindred 
speed. To meet the responsibilities of our 
situation, wo. seed’ all that we do for 
ourselves, end all that:our friends can do 


ings, the foundations of d, as they now 
. of stone that will endure for 
ages. ith all that this may indicate, we 
ate called to cope. The Church at home 
have given us in a way that bas been felt 
and | their sympathy end their 
prayers. Will they not continue to do s0 


still? Acd will they not make en effort to 
assist us with substantial demonstrations of 


of 
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Standing by 
eer upon his lips 
be faithful and true, and flinch not although 
hie should fall, suddenly he was struck, ia 
the first. volley, and fell, another noble 
martyr to his country and her cause! 
Impatient to meet the enemies of his coun- 
try, he was among the first to cross the 
swollen river, on the afternoon before his 
regiment, oné of that glorious brigade to 
which is given the honour of the victory 
upon that daz, long to be remembered by 
a grateful people. 

He was a man of noble character—gene- 
rous, frank, high-mioded, earnest, one of 
nature’s noblemen, well known and univer- 
sally esteemed by the whole community. 
There is but a single testimony from all— 
young and old, high and low. He was a 
true man, a worthy citizen, a faithful 
friend. From the hour the sad news 
reached us until the following Sabbath, the 
day for the public expression of regard and 
sympathy, a gloom seemed to hang over 
our whole unity, and one burden 
rested 

The funeral services were held yesterday 
Sabbath), in the Presbyterian church on 

lighty-sixth street, of which he was a 
faithful member. Here were gathered a 
dense multitude, a part only being able to 


obtain a place within the church. All 


mourners—all deeply afflicted—yet none 
more so than the children and youth of the 
Sabbath-school, with whose interests our 
lamented brother had long been identified, 
as teacher and superintendent. With all 
our flags at half-mast, and our bells tolling 
the funeral march, we entered the church, 
thus densely packed with a sympathizing 
people. 

A sermon was preached by the pastor, 
from the triumphant words of Paul, in 
prison bonds, “I have fought a good 
fight; I have finished my course; I have 
kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me in 
that day.” It was a most solemn season, the 
truth apparently appreciated and felt, even 
by those not often found in the house of 
God. 

It is a matter of consolation, in the 


- midst of our great bereavement, that our 


friend and brother has left behind him 
such a worthy testimony, and such a bright 
example. He was not only a true soldier 
and faithful Officer, ever seeking the good 
of his men, physically and morally, striv- 
ing to make them a regiment to be trusted 
in the day of battle; but he was a faithful 
Christian—a true soldier of Jesus Christ— 
as energetic here, under the banner of the 
cross, as he was under the banner of his 
country. 

Once returned for a little season from 
the camp, he had the privilege of spend- 
ing the Sabbath in his place in the Sab- 
bath-school and the sanctuary; and it was 
indeed to him, as he expressed it, a most 
precious season—the very gate of heaven. 
Earnestly he urged upon us the great im- 
portance of improving these privileges, 
and securing for ourselves and others the 
whole benefit they could bestow. He has 
been a faithful worker in the vineyard of 
our Lord—one among the few who seem 
terribly in earnest—who do with their 
might what their hands find to do. 

Whether in the Sabbath-school as Super- 
intendent, or in the church as oo-labourer 
and Trustee, he was always zealous and de- 
voted, by his spirit and activity inspiring 
all around him. He was one of the few of 
Aarons and Hurs in our churches, which 
the pastor can illy spare. How he has 
laboured here, and what he has accomplish- 
ed, the day of eternity will disclose. His 
record is on high. „He rests from his 
labours, and his works do follow him.” He 
has fallen in a good cause, another sacrifice 
to this wicked rebellion. He has fallen; 
yet a victor in the spiritual warfare, crowned, 
like his Master, by the very hands of 
death. 

While his brave soldiers were fighting 
on, aiding to secure victory to our arms, 
angels were bearing his ransomed spirit 
before the throne on high, to receive at the 
hands of Jesus, the Captain of his Salva- 
tion, the immortal crown, and the inherit- 
ance of eternal life. Yes, while we in our 
peaceful sanctuary were worshipping God, 
through the medium of ordinances, his 
glorified spirit had appeared in the very. 
presence of Jesus, and entered upon a purer 


* 


| mainly upon him for our public ministrations 


— 


aud holier’ service? What transition! 


power of Jesu this our confession to all, 
„ have foaght a good fight, L have finished 
my coutsé, I have kept the faith; henoe- 
forth’ there is laid up for me s crown of 
fightedasness, which the Lord, the right- 
eo Judge, shall give me in that day.” 

“May God comfort the afflicted family, 
and all similarly bereaved, and in mercy 
stay this terrible scourge, by giving us soon 
a complete and final victory, sad restoring 
a true, a righteous, and s lasting 1 “$3 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Tuo following preamble and resolutions 

were 2 the congregation of New 
as giving expression to their feel- 

og — — removal of their 

former mucb- pastor : 

“Whereas, Tt has pleased an all-wise God, 


by a solemn visi of his providence, to 

remove by death the Rev. John J. Cameron, 

and that under circumstances peculiarly try- 
; therefore, 


1. That we bow with bumble sub- 
mission to the will of Him who doeth all things 
well, and in this solemn visitation read.a lee- 
ready ; an 1 as ye think no 
Son of Man cometh.” 


Resolved, 2. That in thie ion, we are 
called to mourn the loss of one who was for- 


merly.« beloved pastor, one whom we delighted 
to follow as he — in and out before us to 


break unto us the bread of life: yet rejoicing 
that we are not called to mourn as those who 
have no hope, but have left unto us the 
eweetest testimony that our loss is his un- 


3. That by his removal, the Church 
hes lost a faithful minister and an efficient 


support that ong Age lost an ornament and 
a Christian, and kindred a friend and 


tion, 


in this ghe hour of their trial, and 
prayer of faith, commend. 
compassionate Redeemer as the 
of comfort, of consolation, and 


. That these resolutions be pub- 
Albany . Je and 


—— and that a copy be sent to 
bereaved friends. | 
Conarecation or New Scorraup. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
THE REY. J. LATTA. 


7th, 1862, the — preamble and reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, This church owes its origin and 
present measure of prosperity mainly to the 
earnest seal and untiring efforts of our late 
pastor, the Rev. James Latta; and whereas, 
since our first organization we have relied 


in the sanctuary, and for private counsels and 
spiritual consolations at the bedside of our 
sick, and the graves of our departed loved 
ones; therefore, 

Resolved, 1st. That in the death of Mr. 
Latta we feel that we have sustained a sad 
and heavy bereavement. 

Resolved, 2d. That we hereby bear testimony 
to the scriptural character of his pulpit dis- 
courses—to the fearless earnestness with 
which he rebuked every thing which bore the 
appearance of evil—to the faithful tenderness 
he exhibited towards his flock in their afflic- 
tions and sorrows; and to the faithfulness 
with which he pressed home on the hearts 
and consciences of all the things which make 
for their eternal well-being. 

Resolved, 3d. That as a mark of the respect 


which we bear towards our late tor, and 
as an evidence of the sympathy and love with 
which we cherish his memory, the pulpit of 


our church be draped in mourning for a pe- 
riod of ninety days. . 

Resolved, 4th. That we sympathize with the 
bereaved family in their deep sorrow and un- 
expected affliction, and direct that a copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to the family, 
and the same be entered on the records of the 
session. 

After public service on Sabbath morning, 
the 8th inst., the congregation organized a 
meeting, by calling John J. Morgan to the 
chair, and appointing John A. Reynolds 
Secretary, when the following paper (after 


fered by Dr. S. B. Fox, and unanimously 
adopted by the congregation : 

As it has pleased God, in the wise dispensa- 
tion of his providence, to remove, by a sudden 
and easy transition, from the walls of Zion to 
the golden streets of the New Jerusalem, our 
Sather and shepherd, the Rev. James Latta; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1st. That we, the flock over which 
he so lately watched, and which he fed with 
such faithful and tender care, are reminded 
more than ever of the brevity of life, and the 
certainty of death; and that we hambly re- 
ceive the words of warning, so often repeated 
and impressed upon us by our departed pas- 
tor, and so signally exemplified in his death. 
„Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as 
ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 

2d. That we cordially and unani- 
mously adopt the resolutions as passed by the 
session of this church, as expressive of our 
feelings, and as a just and humble tribute to 
the ability, faithfulness, and kindness of our 
departed friend and pastor. 
Resolved, 3d. That the Secretary of this 
meeting be directed to furnish the family of 
Mr. Latta with a copy of these resolutions, 
and that a copy of the same, including the 
action of the session, be sent to the Presbyte- 
rian, with a request for their publication. 

Joun J. Moraan, Presi 

Joun A. Reyrnoups, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle held its sum- 
mer session at Chambersburg, 
on the 3d inst. The Rev. WW. P. Cochran 
having presented a certificate from the Pres- 
bytery of Palmyra, Missouri, was received 
as a member of this Presbytery, and enters 
upon his duties as stated supply for the 
churches of Millerstown and Buffalo. The 
astoral relation was dissolved between the 

v. John H. Clark and the churches of 
Landisburg, Centre and Upper. Mr. Thomas 
X. Orr, a student of the Western Theological 
Seminary, having passed the usual exami- 
nations, was licensed to preach the gospel. 
Presbytery adjourned to meet in Bedford, on 
the first Tuesday of October next. at seven 


PRESBYTERY OF ZANESVILLE. 


This body met, by adjournment, in the 
Presbyterian Church of McConneleville, on 
the 22d of April last; but owing to the fact 
that comparatively few members were able to 
t there on account of high water, it ad- 
journed to meet there again on Tuesday, the 
6th of May, at two o’clock, P. M. On that 
day Presbytery was full, there being eigh- 
teen ministers and seventeen ruling elders 


present. 

The Rev. M. R. Miller was chosen Modera- 
tor, and the Rev. J. R. Duncan, Temporary 
Clerk. Much important business was trans- 
acted with great dispatch, and in the most 
harmonious manner. Five young men of 
great promise were licensed to preach tke 
via: — Henry Fulton, Alexander S. 

ilholland, George M. Miller, R. W. Hill, 
and James M. Maxwell. They were all stu- 
dents of the Western Theological Seminary. 
The examinations, exercises, and sermons 
of these young men, added greatly to the 
interest of the occasion, and drew large 
crowds present during each session of the 
Presbytery. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
John Arthur and the church of Hopewell 
was dissolved; also between the Rev. W. M. 
Robinson and the church of Newark. The 
Rev. M. A. Hoge having received and ac- 
cepted a call from the Westminster Church 
Cleveland, was released from the Secon 
Charch, Zanesville. 


The Rev. W. M. Ferguson having been 


called all his time to the 


hearing the action of the session,) was of- | 


| traction has been complete. 


heretofore given to the church of Senecaville. 
This latter church has become one of the 
most active and vigorous in the Presbytery, 
having in seven years more than quadrupled 
its membership, erected a fine new 
‘church edifice, contemplates calling a pastor 
all his time. Few churches are in & more 

condition than this. 


— and hap 
May God continue to bless this dear people, 


is the prayer of one who has reason to love 
The Rev. W. M. sen rvs was elected 
Stated Clerk, in place of the Rev. W. M. 
Robinson, resigned; and the Rev. M. A. Ho 
havin * the office of Treasurer, the 
Rev. 4 M. Platt was elected in his place. 
The Rev: O. OC. B. Duncan was received 
from the Presbytery of Des Moines, and the 
Rev. R. Shide f n that of St. Louis. The 
former gentleman’ received calls from the 
churches of Deerfield, Oakfield, and Bristol. 
The first two were put into his hands. Mr. 


"| Shide received a call from the Salem German 
.| Charch, Newark. He was permitted to re- 
‘| tain it for farther consideration. 


The churches of Brownsville, Mount Plea- 
sant, Evan’s Creek, Linton, New Philadel- 
hia, Uricksville, Zanesville Second, Rush 

reek, Bethel, Senecaville, Bristol, Madison, 
| Muskin 
supply themeelves till the next stated meeting 
of Presbytery. | 

The Rev. Messrs. Hunt, Moore, Marquis, 
and Logan, together with the churches of 
Coshocton, Keene, Clark, Linton, Evan’s 
Creek, New Philadelphia, and Uricksville, 
were received from the Presbytery of Coshoc- 
ton, having been set off to this Presbytery by 
an act of the Synod of Ohio. 

The Rev. Messrs. Robinson and Alexander, 
with ruling elders William Shaw and E. Bur- 
lingame, were chosen Commissioners to the 
late General Assembly; the Rev. Messrs. 
Miller and Duncan, with ruling elders Wil- 
liam Monroe and W. C. Winegardener, their 

An overture 8 the particular funo- 
tions of Deacons and Trustees was answered: 
That Deacons, as such, could not be a part 
in the making or holding of deeds of chu 

roperty, since Trustees are the only body 

own to the civil law.“ 3 

A number of the churches reported full set- 
tlements with pastors. Others, in part. 

A paper on “The Crisis,” by the Rev. Mr. 
Miller, was first laid on the table, and after- 
wards taken up, and indefinitely postponed. 

The following supplies were appointed, viz: 
Marietta—July, Mr. Irvine; August, Mr. 
Grimes, to administer the Lord’s Supper. 
Cross Ro last Sabbath of each month)— 
Mr. Reed in May; Mr. Russell in June; Mr. 
Irvine in July; and Mr. C. C. B. Duncan in 
August, to administer the Lord's Supper. 

his is now the largest Presbytery in the 
Synod of Ohio. It numbers thirty ministers 
and thirty-six churches, has six licentiates, 
and two candidates. It has the control of the 
Miller Academy at Washington, now under 
the care of the Rev. J. E. Alexander, a man 
well qualified for the post he has so long and 
80 acceptably filled. Some important vacan- 
cies are now in this Presbytery, which, it is 
hoped, will soon be filled with active and 
efficient men. 7 

The church of McConnelsville is in a pros- 
perous condition, under their much-loved pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. Morris Grimes. The hospit- 
able manner in which the people of this 

leasant town entertained the members of 

resbytery was a matter of general commen- 
dation, and elicited a most cordial vote of 
thanks before adjournment. 

Presbytery adjourned to meet in Coshocton 
on the third Tuesday (16th) of September 
next, at two o’clock, P. M. 

W. M. Feravson, Stated Clerk. 


WAR NEWS. 


McCLELLAN’S ARMY, 


The recent battle which occurred near Rich- 
mond, called the battle of Fair Oaks, was 
attended with immense loss on the part of the 
rebels. It is said Richmond is full of the 


‘wounded, and their whole loss is reported at 


10,000. The loss on our side was also heavy. 

The following is the official report: 
Washington, June 8.—The following state- 

ment of the loss in the battle of Fair Oaks has 

been received at the War Department: 

To Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
Statement of the killed, wounded, and miss- 

ing the 3lst of May and Ist of June, 1862, in 


front of Richmond. 
Cilled. Wounded. Missing. 


Gen. Sumner's 2d corps, 183 894 146 
Gen. Heintzelman’s 3d do, 259 980 155 
Gen. Keyes’s 4th do, 448 1753 921 


Total, 890 3627 1222 
Grand total of killed, wounded, and missing, 5739. 
A nominal list will be furnished as soon as 
the data can be received. 
G. B. MeCtexLLAN, 


(Signed) 
Major-General Commanding. 


Up to the time we write, no other important 
battle has occurred, although there has been 
skirmishing of the outposts. 


HALLECK’S ARMY. 


General Halleck’s army having occupied 
Corinth, is still pressing on. Beauregard’s 
army is sadly disintegrated. The following 
particulars are gathered: 


our forces, from General Pope’s division, 
sent out in pursuit of that portion of the re- 
bels that fled westward. General Granger, 
in command of two regiments of cavalry, soon 


west of Corinth, and engaged him in a fight, 
in which he lost fifty men, but was afterwards 
largely reinforced, when the rebels were sur- 
rounded. It is said that 5000 or 10,000 have 
been captured. A portion of them, prisoners, 
have reached Pittsburg Landing, en route to 
the northern military prisons. At the last 
accounts General Pope was nine miles south- 
west of Corinth, which point his whole corps 
had reached. | 


Louisville, June 9.—The following dispatch 
has been received from General Halleck’s 
headquarters:—‘‘The United States forces 
now occupy Baldwin, Grintown, Jackson, and 
Bolivar. Phe railroad repairs are progressing 
rapidly. The enemy passed Grintown last 
night, retreating southward from Baldwin. 
It is estimated that there have been 20,000 
deserters from the rebel army since it left 
Corinth. These deserters are mostly from the 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas regi- 
ments. All the regiments from those States 

assed down closely guarded on both sides by 
Mississippi and Alabama troops. It is be- 
lieved by country people that Beauregard can- 
not enter Columbus with half the troops he 
brought away from Corinth. The whole coun- 
try, east and north of Baldwin, is full of arm- 
ed soldiers returning to Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. General Pope telegraphs from the 
advance that the prisoners who at first desired 
to be exchanged now want to take the oath. 
The enemy drove and carried off every thing 
for miles around. The wealthiest families are 
destitute and starving, and the women and 
children are crying for food, the males, their 

rotectors, having been forced into the army. 

‘he enemy is represented to be greatly suffer- 
ing for fo od.” 


STILL LATER. 


Washington, June 10.—The following mes- 
sage was received at the War Department this 
morning: 
June 9. 
To the Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

The enemy has fallen back to Tupelo, 50 
miles by railroad, and nearly 70 by wagon 
road. Geheral Pope estimates the rebel loss 
from casualties, prisoners, and deserters, at 
over 20,000, and General Buell at between 
25,000 and 30.000. A person who was em- 
ployed in the Confederate Commissary Depart- 
ment says they had 130,000 men in Corinth, 
and that now they cannot muster much over 
80,000. Some of the fresh graves on the road 
have been opened, and found filled with arms. 
Many of the prisoners of war beg not to be 
exchanged, saying that they purposely allowed 
themselves to be taken. Beauregard himself 
retreated from Baldwin, on Ssturday after- 
noon, to Okalona. 

(Signed) H. W. HALLxCX, Major-General. 


OPERATIONS AGAINST MEMPHIS, 


The fleet under Commodore Davis, the suo- 
cessor of Commodore Foote, has performed its 
duty nobly and successfully. 

Washi June 7.—The following dis- 
patch was received atthe War Department to- 


day. 
Cokixrn, June 7. 

To Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Deserters from the enemy report that Forts 
Pillow and Randolph were evacuated on the 
31st ult., and that Captain Davis’s (late 
Foote’s) flotilla reached Memphis the next 
day, and found the town nearly abandoned, 
and many buildings destroyed. : 

(Signed) H. W. Hauteck, Major-Gen’l. 

Further accounts say:—The work of des- 
The barracks, 


hospital buildings, horse sheds, forage barns, 
and three large commissary houses full of 


urch of Washing- 
fraction 


ton, was permitted to give up the 


stores, are burned. Over a dozen heavy guns 


m, and Newark, were allowed to 


ture of the rebel steamer Mary 


Immediately on the occupation of Corinth, . 
ere 


THE PRES 


were lef A part of them were spiked, and 
and che balance burst, and the carriages burnt. 
A revoanoisance to Fulton, two miles below, 
does uvt reveal any signs of the enemy in that 
vicinity, Combustibles are burning at several 
points, and ic is feared that the fortifications 
are mined. The fort was unusually strong. 
Several heavy guns were casemated by heavy 
wood-work thrown over them, in the form of 
covers, on the river bank, all of which were 
destroyed. No small arms or camp equipage 


remained. 
OFFICIAL. 
Washington, June 8.—The following dis- 
patch was received at the Navy Department: 
Uasrrep States Srsauer Benton, } 
| : Off Memphis, June 6. 
To Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 

Sir—I arrived here last evening at nine 
o’clock, accompanied by the mortar fleet, 
under Captain Maynadier, the ordnance 
steam storeships, &c., and anchored a mile 
and a half above the city. This morning I 
discovered the rebel fleet, which had been 
reinforced, and now consisted of eight rams 
and gunboats, laying at the levee. The en- 

nent, which commenced at half-past five 
o’clock, A. M., and ended at seven o’clock, 
terminated in a running fight, I was ably 
supported v the ram fleet, under command 
of Colonel Ellet, who was conspicuous for his 
gallantry, and is sre bat not danger- 
ously wounded. The result of the action was 
the capture or destruction of seven vessels 
of the rebel fleet, as follows:—The General 
Beauregard was blown up and burned; the 
General i Price had one wheel carried 
away; the Jeff Thompson was set on fire by a 
shell and burned, and her magazine was blown 
up; the Sumter was badly cut up by shot, 
but will be repaired; a little rebel steamer 
had her boiler exploded by shot, and was 
otherwise injured, but she will be repaired. 
Besides this, one of the rebel boats was sunk 
in the beginning of the action; her name is 
not known. 

A boat, supposed to be the Van Dorn, es- 
caped from the flotilla by her superior speed. 
Two rams are in pursuit of her. The officers 
and crews of the rebel boats endeavoured to 
take to the shore. Many of their wounded 
and prisoners are now in our hands. The 
Mayor surrendered the city to me after the 
engagement. Colonel Fitch came down at 
eleven o’clock, and has taken military posses- 


sion of the town. 
(Signed, ) O. H. Davis, Flag-Officer. 


‘The only event this morning was the ca 

R. Chee 
which eluded the fleet yesterday, above the 
city, by running up a slough out of sight. 
She was brought down this morning. No- 
thing has yet been heard of the boat Van 
Dorn, which was the only boat of the rebel 
fleet that escaped. 

Fort Wright was also evacuated. So ends 
this important chapter of the war. By these 
conquests, the Mississippi is again restored to 
its rightful owners, the United States. - 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 


The triumphant march of Jackson’s rebel 
army up the Shenandoah Valley in pursuit of 
Banks, stands in striking contrast to his disas- 
trous retreat, hemmed in on all sides, obliged 
to dodge through mountain passes, and scatter 
in all directions. Simultaneously we have, 
also, General Banks’s full official report of his 
own retreat, in which he carefully sums up 
his losses in killed, wounded, and missing, at 
900 men. Jackson claimed to have taken 
4000 prisoners, while Banks only had 4500 
men in his army, and had lost but 900. Fre- 
mont has taken many prisoners, and is still in 
pursuit. If Jackson only carries 5000 of his 
army with him back southward, it is scarcely 
possible for the rest, scattered in various di- 
rections, to make good their escape. 


. Washington, June 9.—The following dis- 

patch was received at the War Department 

to day, by telegraph from Front Royal: 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE Mountain DEPARTMENT, 

_ Army in the Field, Harrisonburg, June 7. } 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 

The army reached this place at two o’clock 
yesterday, driving out the enemy’s rear from 
the town. Severe skirmishing continued from 
that time until dark, the enemy’s rear being 
closely pursued by our advance. The Ist 
New Jersey cavalry, after driving the enemy 
through the village, fell into an ambuscade 
in the woods to the south-east of the town, in 
which Colonel Wyndham, of that regiment, 
was captured, and considerable loss sustained. 
Colonel Cluzeret, with his brigade, subse- 

uently engaged the enemy in the timber, 
driving him from his position, and taking his 
camp. At about eight o’clock, a battalion of 
Colonel Kane’s Pennsylvania regiment entered 
the woods, under the direction of Brigadier- 
General Bayard, and maintained, for half an 
hour, a vigorous attack, in which both sides 
suffered severely, driving the enemy before 
them. The enemy attempted to shell our 
troops, but a few shots from one of our bat- 


teries soon silenced his guns. After dark the | ing at Livermore, Pennsylvania, May 20, or- 


enemy continued his retreat. Full particulars’ 
will be forwarded by mail. 
Signed, JoRN C. Fremont, Major-Gen. 


In this engagement there was gallant fight- 
ing and some severe losses, although the rebels 
still had to retreat. Captain Janeway gallant- 
ly attempted a flanking movement, which 
covered the retreat of the first battalion. He 
is not hurt.. His regiment lost 34 killed, 
wounded, and missing. General Bayard, with 
the Bucktail or Kane Rifles, and Ist Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry and Cluzeret’s brigade, con- 


_ sisting of the 16th and 8th Virginia, were 


ordered forward to support our forces. 


Clu- 


zeret's drove a body of the enemy from their 


came in the rear of the enemy six miles south- | 


position, and captured their camps and some 


Stores, without loss. The Kane Rifles, num- 


berin 
and 


J. J. S. Wayn was 
the most gallant fig 


125 men, found themselves opposed 
anked in woods by four regiments of 
infantry and cavalry, and before they could 
be withdrawn, suffered considerably. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kane was severely wounded, 
and taken prisoner. Captain Taylor was also 
wounded and captured. Captain W. F. 
Blanchard was wounded severely. Lieutenant 
8 killed. After 

ting, the Rifles were 
driven back with a loss of 55 killed, wounded, 


and missing. 
STILL LATER. 


Washington, June 10.—The following was 
received at the War Department this morning: 
In THE FIEID, 
June 7,9 P. M. } 
To the Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 


The attack upon the enemy’s rear yesterday 
precipitated his retreat. Their loss in killed 
and wounded was very severe, and many of 
both were left on the field Their retreat is 
by an almost impassable road, along which 
many wagons were left in the woods, and 
wagon-loads of blankets, clothing, and other 
equipments are piled up in all directions. 
During the evening many of the rebels were 
killed by shells from a battery of General 
Stahl’s brigade. General Ashby, who covered 
the retreat with his whole cavalry force and 
three regiments of infantry, and who exhibited 
admirable skill and audacity, was among the 
killed. General Milroy made a reconnoisance 
to-day, about seven miles on the Port Repub- 
lic Road, and discovered a portion of the 
enemy’s force encamped in the timber. 

(Signed, J. C. Fremont, 
ajor-General Commanding. 


STILL ANOTHER BATTLE. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY IN THE FIELD, 
Camp near Port Republic, June 8—9 P.M. } 
To Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

The army left Harrisonburg at six this 
morning, and at half-past eight my advance 
engaged the rebels, about seven miles from 
that place, near Union Church. The enemy 
was very advantageously posted in the timber, 
having chosen his own position, forming a 
smaller circle than our own, and with his 
troops formed in masses. 7 

It consisted, undoubtedly, of Jackson’s en- 
tire force. The battle began with heavy firing 
at eleven o’clock, and lasted with great obsti- 
nacy and violence until four in the afternoon, - 
some skirmishing and artillery firing continu- 
ing from that time until dark. Our troops 
fought ocdasionally under the murderous fire 
of greatly superior numbers, the hottest of the 
small arm fire being on the left wing, which 
was held by General Stahl’s brigade, con- 
sisting of five regiments. 

Bayonets and canister shot were used freely 
with great effect by our men. The loss on 
both sides is very great, and ours is very 
heavy among the officers. A full report of 
those who distinguished themselves will be 
made without partiality. I desire to say that 
both officers and men behaved with splendid 


| gallantry, and that the service of the artillery 


was especially admirable. We are encamped 
on the field of battle, which may be renewed 
at any moment. 
Signed) Joun C. Fremont, 
Major-General Commanding. 


ARKANSAS. 


Rolia, Mo., June 5.—Colonels White and 
Seling, of the rebel army, and James Massey, 
Secretary of State under Claiborne Jackson, 
together with about twenty ordinary rebels, 
were captured at Cassville, a few days since. 
Advices from General Curtis’ army in Arkan- 
sas, says that scouting parties from Generals 


V 


RIAN. 


Carr and Osterhaus’s divisions, in front of 
Little Red river, and from General Ster le's 
division, on the left and rear. have been very 
successful lately in breaking up the rebel 
camps, and running down guerillas. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Lewis, of the Ist Missouri regi- ; 
ment, fell in with a party west of Leussy, aud 
on them, killing nine, wounding about 
twenty, and scattering the rest. Near West 
Point, a party was routed by Major Hawkins, 
of the 6th Missouri, and a rebel lieutenant 
taken prisoner. Lieutenant-Colonel Ricketts, : 
of the 10th Illinois cavalay, attacked a party 
at Ceashe river, killing r, wounding four, 
taking two prisoners, riving the rest into 
the swamp. Major j 
detachment of*h 


ook P. M., on the 
l camp at Kickapoo 
bottom, about fifty-five miles west of Batesville, 
killing three, and scattering the rebels in every 
direction, capturing a amount of camp 
and garrison equipage, twenty-two prisoners, 
twenty-one horses, sixty-four guns, thirty or 
forty bowie knives, and thirty revolvers. This 
was a daring feat, the men leaving their horses, 
and charging into the swamp with their car- 
bines. Our troops can take the rebels on their 
own ground of guerilla warfare, and show 
superior arms and brave conduct. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Kansas City, June 7.—The Santa Fe mail, 
with dates to the 26th ult., has arrived. The 
Texans had reached Messilla, with five pieces 
of artillery and.seven wagons. It is said that 
after stopping at Fort Fillmore to recruit their 
exhausted energies, they will continue their 
homeward-bound march. General Sibley is 
said to be at Fort Bliss, far in advance of his 
vommand, taking care of himself. Captain 
Crayton, who followed the enemy’s retreat, 
reports that it bears the evidence of suffering 
and destitution from one end to the other. 
Some remains of men had been found which 
had not been interred, while others partially 
buried had been exhumed by wulves, and the 
flesh devoured. The ruins of wagons, caissons, 
and abundance of clothing, arms, the carcasses 
of mules and horses, marked the line of the 
retreat. Great discontent prevailed amon 
the people of the Territory, owing to the parti 
disbanding of the volunteers. 


SOUTHERN COAST. 


Washington, June 8.—Despatches from Flag 
Officer Dupont state that the gunboats have 
possession of Stono, near Charleston. The 
capture was made in consequence of informa- 
tion received of Robert Small, who so gallantly 
delivered up to the fleet a rebel steamer. 

Charleston papers intimate that an assault 
on their batteries and city is imminent. The 
gun- boats Were in sight. They brag, of course, 
what they will do to the Yankees. 7 

A gentleman says in regard to Mobile:— 
“City Point, Virginia, June 9.—I have seen a 
copy of the Petersburg Express of the 4th inst., 
which states that a dispatch from Mobile in- 
forms them that the Union fleet had attacked 
Fort Morgan, having passed the lower bat- 


teries.“ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Later refugees from Memphis says that Dr. 
Finkes, of the Avalanche, will be one of the 
first to hoist the American flag on the ap 
proach of the United States flotilla. They say 
that he has preached secession doctrine under 
protest for several months, and has been twice 
imprisoned for his fearless denunciations of 
the rebel authorities. 

Letters from the Gulf announce the capture 
of the schooner New Castle by the brig Bain- 
bridge, and the schooner Jane, by the steamer 
R. R. Cuyler. 

It is reported by deserters that the rebel 
General Johnson was seriously wounded in 
the battle of Fair Oaks. General G. W. 
Smith is now in command of the rebel troops: 
Rebels estimate their loss in the last battle at 
ten thousand. 

General McClellan has issued an order 
giving General Dix the command of the troops 
at Fortress Monroe, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suf- 
folk, and vicinity, with functions of Com- 
mander of Division. 

The prize schooner Lucy L. Holmes, with 
one hundred and seventy bales of cotton, has 
arrived at New York. 

Louisville, June 7.— The Mobile News, of the 
31st ult., contains a strict order from Beaure- 

ard, forbidding correspondents within twenty- 
ive miles of his lines; also, prohibiting officers 
and soldiers from writing about the army in 
their correspondence. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Re . Dunlap, late of the Central 
church, Baltimore, accepted a unanimous 
call to the Presbyterian church of Mononga- 
hela city, Pennsylvania. 

The Presbytery of Blairsville, at their meet- 


dained Mr. John B. Dickey, and installed him 
pastor over the church at Livermore. 

Rev. Dr. Gurley, of Washington, District of 
Columbia, has declined the calls he had receiv- 
ed from Chicago and Cincinnati. 


General Items. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CUuBER- 
LAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church met at Owensboro, Kentucky, 
on the 15th ult., the opening sermon being 
preached by Milton Bird, D. D, of Indiana. 
The Rev. P. G. Rea, of Missouri, was elected 
Moderator; the Rev. J. C. Bowden, of 
Kentucky, Clerk, and the Rev. A. F. Ran- 
dolph, of Indiana, Assistant Clerk. The 
Treasurer of the Assembly having failed to 
appear either last year or this, the place 
was declared vacant by a unanimous vote, 
and the Stated Clerk, Dr. Bird, made er- 
officio Treasurer. The Evansville Journal 
says there will not be a dismemberment of 
the Church. There were no commissioners 
present from any point south of Kentucky 
or Missouri. The Church has two Theologi- 
cal Institutions, 16 chartered colleges, and 
13 academies; 24 Synods, 97 Presbyteries, 
1270 churches, 1150 ministers, 400 proba- 
tioners for the ministry, and about 120,000 
communicants, most of whom, it is thought, 
= loyal to the Government of the United 

tates. 


A GERMAN OPINION ON THE ESSAYS 
AND REVIEWS.— Dr. Hengstenberg, in the 
Evangelische Kirchen Zeitung, says of Es- 
says und Reviews, that they all ‘‘eventuate 
in Atheism, and operate towards the same. 
Their second rate character displays itself 
in that their authors have not the energy of 
spirit clearly to recognize their goal, nor 
the courage openly to express their reoog- 
nition. In this respect the late Baden Pow- 
ell makes the only exception.“ 


MIssION-WORK IN THE SoutH SEA Is- 
LANDs.—The Rev. Mr. Lawes, who has 
lately entered upon his work at Savage Is- 
land, as the first European missionary, sends 
a most cheering account of the state of 
things. The island has been reclaimed 
from idolatry, it would appear, by the bless- 
ing of God upon faithful native teachers 
and evangelists. 


INTERESTING EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS. 
A letter from Athens, in speaking of the 
works of the archæologists who are charged 
by the King of Prussia to make researches 
and excavations on the Acropolis, says:— 
„The threshold which has been laid bare at 
the entrance of the Parthenon of Athens, 
was, on the llth ult., crossed for the first 
time after 1500 years, and in the presence 
of all the learned world of the Greek capi- 
tal. There has been also discovered in the 
Erechtheon, not the opening through which 
the noise of the sea was formerly heard, but 
a skiff in white marble in good preservation, 
and a statue which is of the best epoch of 
ancient art. The honour of these discover- 
ies belongs to Professor Botteher.“ 


VALUABLE Picture.—There was pur- 
chased recently in the public market at 
Munich, for a florin, a picture painted on 
wood, which has since n purchased by 
the Royal Gallery for four hundred florins. 
It is said to be an original sketch by Rubens. 


A CINOINNATT CouRcH REMEMBERED 
In A WIIL.— Mrs. Swayne, formerly Mrs. 
Stitt, who died in this city last week, left a 
large share of her property to the Central 
Presbyterian Church, of which she was a 


member. The precise amount of this be- 


quest has not yet been ascertained, but it is 


not less, we understand, than fifteen thou- | 


sand dollars, and may reach twenty thou- 
sand. The deceased also remembered other 
religious societies in the will. The latter 
was admitted to probate on Friday. Charles 
H. Wolf, Esq., is executor.— Guzette. 


On THE ALert.—A contemporary gives 
his readers this moral advice. In private, 
watch your thoughts. ‘In family, watch 
your nie In company, watch your 
tongue. We append u thought in circles 
not select—watch your watches. 


Domestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 


Wednesday,\ June 4.—Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a joint resolution allow- 
ing, hereafter, a premium of two dollars for. 
every accepted recruit to the army, 
and allowing soldiers enlisting as volunteers 
or in the regular army, to receive their -first 
month’s pay in advance. Passed. The joint 
resolution suspending all payments under the 
act making payments to persons employed in 
the department of the West was taken up and 


Friday, June 6.—The tax-bill was taken up, 
aa id passed the Senate by a vote of 

to 1. 

Monday, June 9.—On motion of Mr. Grimes 
of Iowa, the joint resolution, relating to the 
penitentiary of the District of Columbia, was 
taken up. Mr. Wilson, of Massacnusetts, 
moved to amend, by providing that the vol- 
unteer soldiers confined in the penitentiary 
of the District of Columbia, under sentence 
imposed by court martial, be forthwith dis- 
charged, and such imprisonment shall not 
hereafter be allowed. The bill from the 
House, to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
was taken up, on motion of Mr. Wade, and 
passed. On motion of Mr. Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, the bill prescribing an additional oath 
for the grand and petit jurors was taken up, 
and passed. 

Tuesday, June 10.—Mr. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, offered a resolution, asking the Secre- 
tary of War to inform the Senate whether any 
claims have been made by citizens of the Uni- 
ted States for destruction of property by the 
Federal army, and whether any measures 
have been taken to ascertain the actual dam- 
ages in such cases, and if so, what is the 
amount of such damage. Adopted. The bill 
donating lands for the benefit of agricultural 
colleges was taken up. The amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Lane, of Kansas, was adopted, 
limiting the number of acres to be taken from 
any one State to 1,000,000. The bill was 
discussed at sume length by Messrs. Wilkin- 
son, Pomeroy, Howe, and others, a number of 
amendments adopted, and passed—yeas 32, 
nays 7. Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, of- 
fered an amendment, appropriating $7500 for 
a Commissioner and Consul-General to Hayti, 
and $4500 for @ like officer to Liberia. Adopt- 
ed—yeas, 30; nays, Messrs. Carlile, Davis, 
Nesmith, Powell, Saulsbury, and Starke—6. 
The bill passed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, June 4.—Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
a bill declaring persons holding office under 
the so-called Confederate States for ever ineli- 
gible to office under the United States. After 
a brief debate, the bill was passed, by thirty- 
one majority. 

Thursday, June 5.—The Fortification Bill 
was rejected. | 

Monday, June 9.—Mr. Hutchins, of Ohio, 
offered a resolution, which was agreed to by 
a vote of 66 yeas against 48 nays, repealing 
the resolution, heretofore adopted, proposing 
to purchase from Gales & Seaton, of the 
Washiogton National Intelligencer, certain sets 
of Annals of Congress, and a Register of De- 
bates, at a cost of over $35,000. Mr. Cox, of 
Ohio, offered the following resolution:—Re- 
solved, That the President be requested, if in 
his opinion it is not incompatible with the 
public interest, to submit to the House what- 
ever inforniation he possesses concerning the 
relations existing between this country and 
foreign Powers. Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, 
offered a resolution, instructing the Committee 
on the Judiciary to report a bill modifying 
the fugitive-slave law so as to require a jury 
trial in all cases where the person claimed 


denies, under oath, that he is a slave; and 


also requiring any claimant under the said act 
to prove that he has been loyal to the Govern- 
ment during the present rebellion. Mr. Wick- 
liffe moved to table the resolution. Disagreed 
to by 42 majority. The resolution was then 
passed—yeas 77, nays 43. The Senate bill to 
protect those Indians who have adopted habits 
of civilized life, in lands which have been set 
1. to them in the several Territories, was 
80 passed. 


Fruits or WAR. — The bereavements of the 
war —so far as the single city of New Orleans 
is concerned —have a dreadful exemplification 
in the ing fact, admitted by the Delta, 
that there are now no fewer than twenty-four 
hundred orphan children in the several asylums 
of that city! 


Western VIRGINIA.— The loyal citizens of 
Virginia held their State election on Thursday 
week. Governor Peirpont, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Polsley, and Attorney-General Wheat 
were re-elected without opposition. They 
hold office for two years. Governor Peirpont 
is in favour of a division of the State; but till 
that event shall be consummated, will regard 
himself as chief magistrate of the entire com- 
monwealth, and will exercise executive func- 
tions accordingly, with his accustomed energy. 


Swarms or ContraBanps.—The Chambers- 
burg (Pennsylvania) Times says:—‘‘ During 
the last few days, the roads leading from the 
Virginia line to this place have been black 
with ‘contrabands’ making their way North. 
Numbers of them, too, have passed through on 
the railroad. They are of all ages, colours, 
and sizes—from the gray-haired slave, who 
has passed his days of usefulness to his mas- 
ter, to the infant in arms; from the ebony- 
hued to the light olive brown—and are of 
various degrees of intelligence, —_ of them 
quick and knowing, others dull, lazy, and 
stupid. Some of them have passed through, 
but many are still quartered among the negroes 
of the town—some of the houses being crowd- 
ed almost to suffocation.” 


Banxs.—On the 21st ult., Gov- 
ernor Johnson notified the several bank offi- 
cers of Nashville, Tennessee, that they would 


be required to take the oath of allegiance, 


and that those refusing would have to close 
their establishments. The officers of the 
Bank of the Union peremptorily refused to 
take the oath, and were arrested. Those of 
the Union and Planters’ Bank severally stated 
to the Governor that the specie and assets of 
their banks were within the Confederate 
lines, and that, if they took the oath, the 
stockholders being mainly Northern men, 
their effects would be confiscated. Governor 
Johnson thereupon, it is said, waived his 
requirement regarding the officers of these 
banks. 


Proposition Denmark.—A corres- 
ndence has taken place between the State 
epartment and the Minister from Denmark, 

upon the question of contrabands. The 
Danish Government proposes to take charge 
of all the negroes now within our lines, or 
all who may hereafter come therein, and 
locate them at St. Croix, where they will be 
worked as apprentices for a term of three 
years, at regular wages, and then receive an 
unconditional release from servitude. 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices have been received 
by the steamers North American and Persian. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London Times replies to an article in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, as to the hostility of 
England, which prevails in both sections of the 
Union. It deeply regrets this hostility, and argues 
that no wilful provocation has been given. But as 
to the course which the Journal recommends Eng- 
land to pursue, to remove this hostility, the Times 
points out its unreasonableness, regrets that it can- 
not be complied with, and hopes that calmer and 
more reasonable pretensions may soon prevail. 

The London Daily News defends the course adop- 
ted by General Butler at New Orleans against the 
attacks made on it. The News says there is no- 
thing whatever in the terms of General Butler’s 
proclamation to explain the wrath, or justify the 
malignant criticisms of rowdy sentimentalists. It 
contains provisions usual and necessary in such 
cases, and nothing more. The talk of coercion and 
tyranny is utterly absurd. In another article, the 
Daily News reviews with satisfaction what has 
been done towards emancipation, and speculates 
upon what is to come. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Globe 
says considerable uneasiness prevailed on account 
of the part France is playing in Mexico. The re- 
storation of the Uniom flag at New Orleans had 
caused fresh alarms. A million of North Ameri- 
cans, says the writer, drilled and armed, may, on 


a now possible termination of their civil -trvggles, 
assert the right to champiou republican institutions 
on their Southern frontier ' 

The anxiety relative to news from America Wes 
daily becoming more and more intense among the 
com:nercial classes of England, and false rumoars 
were in constant circulation. 


Commons, of a motion of inquiry into the relations 
existing between England and the United States 
government and the confederates, 

The Defence Commission, appointed by the Bri- 
tish government to inquire into the relative effi- 
ciency of iron plated ships and fortifications, have 
made a report, in which they unanimously come 
to the conclusion that the latter must continue to 
form an essential feature in the defence of the 
country. 

In the House of Commons, on the 23d ult., Mr. 


| Mildmay asked what steps the government in- 


tended to take in the case of the steamer Bermuda, 
which had been seized by a Federal ship of war, 
on her passage from one British colony to another. 
Mr. Layard said governmeut had received infor- 
mation of the seizure, and the case had been re- 
ferred to the Law Officers of the Crown. 

The London Globe says that England has washed 
her hands of the Mexican business, and retains 
only that hold over the customs of Vera Cruz 
essential to compel the Mexican government to 
discharge its debts to English subjects. 

The resolution to present Mr. George Peabody 
with the freedom of the city of London, in response 
to his noble gift of $750,000 for the benefit of the 
poor, had been adopted by the Common Council, 
after a debate, in which the highest compliments 
were paid to Mr. Peabody. 

The number of visiters to the Great Exhibition, 
during the first half of May, shows a falling off of 
more than one-half, as compared with the same 
period during the Exhibition of 1851. 


FRANCE. 


The Esprit Public says it believes a Council of 
Ministers had deliberated on Mexican affairs, and 
decided that the expedition should be pursued, and 
that the Cabinets of Madrid and London were 
made acquainted with the resolution. The same 
journal says the Cabinets of Paris and Turin are 
negotiating the plan of an arrangement for reorgan- 
izing the government of the pontifical States. The 
Romans are to send deputies to the Italian Parlia- 
ment. The Esprit Public further states that Maz- 
zini is concealed at Milan, and that the govern- 
ment is endeavouring to discover his hiding-place. 
At Paris there is much talk of an autograph letter 
from the Empress to the Pope, in which she is said 
to urge him to be resigned to a proximate solution 
of the Roman question. It was reported at Paris 
that General Goyon would go back to Rome within 
a month, the Garibaldian movement in Italy hav- 
ing been seized upon as an excuse for postponing 
the evacuation of Rome. The Archduke Maximi- 
lian, of Austria, was soon expected in Paris. In 
the Corps Legislatif a bill had been introduced for 
combining the varions three per cent. rentes into 
a uniform fund. Paris journals state that the 
Count of Montebello has been appointed comman- 
der in chief of the French army in Rome. 

Some of the Paris journals are very angry with 
England for withdrawing from the Mexican expe- 
dition. The Patrie declares that it is nothing but 
treachery. The public think the expedition is an 
unprofitable affair for France. Some of the Paris 
papers are opposed to conquering Mexico for the 
purpose of placing an Austrian Archduke on the 
throne. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has met with a magnificent 
reception in France. Apartments have been pre- 
pared for him at the Tuilleries, and a royal train 
of attendants appointed by the Emperor to surround 
his person during his stay in Paris. The Ottoman 
embassy is not well pleased with the attentions of 
the French Government to the Egyptian Viceroy. 


ITALY. 


The great plot to insurrect the Turkish Em- 
pire, and raise in mass the Hungarians, the Bohemi- 
ans, the Poles, the Sclaves, and the Roumans of the 
southern provinces of Austria, and then attack in 
the rear the Austrian army in Venetia, has been 
nipped in the bud by the Italian Government. 

According to the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, a formal demand, couched in gentle 
terms, has been made at Rome, for the expulsion 
of the King of Naples. The French troops, so the 
ultimatum says, are sufficient to protect the Holy 
Father, but not sufficient to put down brigandage 
in the Neapolitan States. The Dirillo, of Turin, 
has been seized for publishing an address of the 
Emancipation Society, on the events which have 
recently taken place at Brescia. The official Ga- 
zette states that the guard of the prison at Brescia, 
consisting of eight men, did not fire till the assailing 
party, having broken in the door, attempted to take 
violent possession of the soldiers’ arms. The Gov- 
ernment feels confident that the country will reject 
the insult towards the military, contained in the 
protest of Garibaldi, inserted in the Dirillo. Peace 
and tranquillity prevail in Bergamo and Brescia. 
The frontiers are so guarded as to render the suc- 
cess of any attempt to cross them impossible, 
General Goyon left Rome on the 17th of May, for 
Paris, to confer with the Emperor. It is asserted 
that the Prefect of Brescia has resigned. The 
Milan press approves the energy of the Govern- 
ment in putting down the plot of crossing the 
frontier. Victor Emmanuel received an enthusi- 
astic reception at Salerno, Terre del Annun- 
ziata, on his return to Naples. On the 10th of 
May he sailed for Sicily,and returned to Naples on 
the 13th. It is stated that the Italian Minister of 
of Justice had ordered the canons of St. Januarius 
to be prosecuted for having shut up the cathedral 
the moment that Victor Emmanuel had left it, and 
proceeding to perform the rites of purification of the 
holy place, which, in their opinion, had been pol- 
luted by the foot of a sacrilegious usurper. Gene- 
ral Turr had gone to visit Garibaldi, it is believed, 
in the name of the King. The Democratic Club of 


‘Milan was preparing a demonstration in favour of 


Garibaldi. At a consistory held at Rome on the 
22d ult., the’tanonization of the Japanese martyrs 
was unanimously voted. Twenty-three cardinals, 
and one hundred and twenty bishops were present. 
A discourse was afterwards pronounced by the 
Pope, who displayed much emotion. The official 
Turin Gazette repels the insinuations against the 
Government, respecting its conduct in late events 
at Brescia and Bergamo, and defends its course. 
In official quarters at Rome, it is said the departure 
of General Goyon is not regretted by the Pontifical 
Court, and has given satisfaction to the liberal 
party. The Marquis de Lavalette wished that 
General Goyon should be subject to his orders, to 
enable him w prevent the General having audi- 
ences of the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli, and to 
oblige him to suppress the re-actionary movements 
on the Roman frontier. General Goyon is accused 
of having paid a visit to Francis II. The inhabi- 
tants of Rome are convinced that the fall of the 
Pope’s temporal power is near at hand. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish government is about to build seven 
iron frigates. A Madrid dispatch says:—«A tele- 
gram received here from London states that Eng- 
land and Spain have both entirely approved of 
the conduct of their Plenipotentiaries of Mexico. 
The English Cabinet is said to have invited the 
Cabinet of Madrid to declare the treaty concluded 
at London to have lapsed.” 


AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian government, in reply to the Com- 
mittee of Finance, declared it was necessarily en- 
gaged in providing, by diplomatic means, for a 
settlement of Italian affairs, and had reason to 
hope that its efforts would be successful, that all 
the questions at issue had reached a crisis, and in 
a short time matters would be easier. They con- 
sider the danger of a war in Italy averted for a 
long period, and are about to realize the reduction 
of the army on a great scale. 


PRUSSIA. 
The Prussian Chambers were opened at Berlin 


President, in which he represented the finances of 
the country as favourable, and stated that the nego- 
tiations for a modification of the commercial rela- 
tions between France and the Zoll-Verein had led 
to an understanding. The Prussian Ambassador 
at Cassel has broken off diplomatic relations with 
the Hessian government, and the Ambassador of 
Hesse at Berlin was re-called in consequence of 
the rejection, by the Council of Ministers, of the 
Prussian ultimatum demanding the dismissal of 
the Ministers on account of the insulting treatment 
to which Lord Willisen, the King's Envoy, had 
been subjected. 
RUSSIA. 


An Imperial decree entirely exempts from cus- 
tom duties all Chinese productions, except tea and 
corn brandy, imported into Russia across the Asi- 
atic frontier. 
« Russia has renewed her propositions for making 
Montenegro independent, and extending the Mon- 
tenegro territory, without, however, granting it any 
seaport; and also for effecting any reforms in Bos- 
nia and the Herzegovina. The Porte has refused 
to grant the first two points, but admits the neces- 
sity of the third, relative to Bosnia and Herzego- 


vina.” 
TURKEY. 
The recapture of Nieksicn by Dervish Pasha is 
confirmed. The Montenegrins made three assaults 
on Zubze, but each time were repulsed by the 


Turks. 
HUNGARY. 

The Alleanzo, of Milan, publishes a manifesto 
from Kossuth, calling on the Magyars, Sclavonians, 
and Roumains, to unite in a Confederation. 

CHINA. 

Private telegrams from China state that there 
were serious complications at Shanghai; that war 
was openly declared with the Tae-pings; and that 
the British Admiral had been severely wounded. 


Shanghai, April 17, (via Trieste.) — The rebels 


were driven out of Thugjadja on the 3d. The 


A Constantinople dispatch says: 


Notice had been given in the British House of | 


on the 19th ult., with a speech from the Minister | 


of friends mourn his loss.— 


place is Admiral 
Hope and Dr. Heskett were slightly wounded. 
Troops had been ordered from Tiin Tsan to this 
place. Nankin is surround 
Foreigners are allowed to 
passport system. The foreign allies are 

favour in the eyes of the Chinese, =e 


Married. 


On the 29th of May, by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Het to Miss Auer 
of "Philadelphia 
At 8t. Charles, on the 29th of M the Rev. 
Craven, Mr. Jonn 38 Miss 


4 


In Sunbury, Pennsylvania, on the 4th of May 
r. J. D. — Mr. Jona M. Ban- 
THOLOMBW to Miss Banner, both of 

Northumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
by the 


In Stillwater, New York, on the 2d inst., 

— Seel Dr. Jamas Gissox, of 

the Sth inst, by the 

Rosset to 


On Thursday evenin 
arntua A. wrorD, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Crawford, Esq, all of Penningtonville, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


4 Obituaries over three lines to be in advance 
conte Jor lina, wine wards be a thal 


\ 


Died, at Plover, Wisconsin, on the 26uiof May, 
WILLIAM, son of the Rev. JESSE and EMIL 
W. EDWARDS, aged eighteen months. 

Died, in Nashville, Tennessee, May Sist, 
GEORGE GREIG, in the fifty-second year of his 
age, a native of Scotland, and for nearly twenty _ 
years a resident of Nashville, where a large — 

Died, on the morning of the 7th i ISA. 
BELLA O’NEIL, aged — years, — X of 
William and the late Rebecca O'Neil. 

Dear Bell, thy dust shall return to the earth, 

Thy spirit to God, who gave it; 0 
Yet affection shall tenderly cherish thy worth, 

And memory deeply engrave it; 

Not upon tables of brass or stone, 
But in those fond bosoms where best ’twas known. 
Thou shalt live in mine, though thy life be fled, 

For friendship thy name shall cherish ; 

And be one of the few, and the dearly lov’d dead, 

Whom my heart will not suffer to perish; 

Who, in loveliest dreams, are before me b 


And in sweetest hours of waking thought. 


Died, in Sunbury, Peunsylvania, on April 6th, 
Miss BARBARA NTER, in the zink -ninth 


year of her age. Miss Hunter joined in the com- 
munion of the Church at an early day in the 
ministry Of the venerable Dr. Linn. She must 


have been fifty years or more a member of the 
Church. During that time she ever honoured 
her profession. She was, indeed, a shining light 
for Jesus during that long period. At the close 
of life she was enabled to say, that she had never 
lost a sense of the presence of the Saviour. This 
was very remarkable. The Christian Church 
contains comparatively few such cases. But it is 
all explained by her great and constant faithful- 
ness in the use of the means of grace. Nothi 
but sickness could keep her from the place o 

rayer. Like one of old, she loved the house of 
God exceedingly; so that when her natural] 
frail body was wasted away, and her stren 
almost gone, she would make out to reach the 
sanctuary, although obliged to stop and rest by 
the way. We have never met with any one for 
whose piety we had a more exalted opinion; and 
we believe that this was the view of her character 
entertained by every one who knew her. She. 
was a warm-hearted church member, a pleasant 
companion, and a social neighbour. Her whole 
life was one unvaried scene of well-doing. She 
was never able to do all the good for the Re- 
deemer’s eause that she could have wished, but 
she was ever patting Her hand to some good work, 
and giving, acco ing to her means, to some 
benevolent design. She hath done what she 
could, and now she is gone up higher. We will 
see her face no more on earth. She has gone to 
occupy a place in her Father’s house above. May 
our loss, as a congregation, be sanctified to us, 
and may there be many such raised up, to 
honour Jesus, in every part of the visible Church. 
— Communicated. 

Died, in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, on 
April 29th, Mrs. ELIZABETH WALLACE, in 
the seventy- ninth year of her age. The deceased 
was one of God’s peculiarly afflicted children. 
On account of her distressing nervous affection, 
she suffered more, probably, than those visited 
with the most acute pain. Her spiritual comfort 
was many times deeply affected thereby. She 
would get into desponding moods, such as re- 
quired much prayerful effort on the part of her 
pastor to remove. Frequently she asked to be 
questioned, just as ifan inquirer, in order to be 
satisfied that she had faith, and that she was a 
child of God. Most deeply did she mourn over 
her poy or those things which caused 
her to be a burden to others. s ever acknow- 
1 that there was a “needs be“ in the trials 
and afilictions through which the Lord led her. 
Few Christians are to be found who so much 
delighted in the word and worship of God. The 
Bible and the most spiritual books were her 
delight and constant companions. Never did she 
seem so pleased as when in the company of true 
believers. There was much to weaken her 
attachment to earth, and to draw her soul 
toward heaven. The removal of loved ones, and 
especially of a daughter, who was a most exem- 
plary Christian woman, caused her to think much 
of heaven. Yet few persons ever had a greater 
dread of dying: but when the summons came, 
those fears fled, and sweetly she fell asleep in 
Jesus. At times the clouds of doubt were dis- 

rsed, and then she could say, “I do love the 

rd Jesus.” And even when her soul was cast 
down within her, she her unwavering 
trust in the atoning blood of Chriat for n. 
Four days previous to her death, the tidings 
came, with a crushing force, that her son, and 
only child living, her last earthly prop, was 
dead. This helped to hasten her de re. 
“They have gone before,” she said; “they are 
calling for me, and I must be gone.”—Com. 


Notices. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — Tu 


Rev. James Y. Mitchell will preach in the Union 
_ Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street below 


Spruce, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Eve- 
ning, 15th inst., at a quarter to eight o’clook. 
8 in the morning at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBTTERIAN 
CHURCH Corner of Arch and Eughteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia.—The second service bn the Lord’s 
day in this Church will, until further notice, be 
held at four o’clock, P. M. 


GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN - 
CHURCH.—Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) 
morning and evening, the 15th inst., at half- 
ten and a quarter to eight o’clock, by the 
Duncan C. Niven, of New York. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families, 


v. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will hold its regular sum- 
mer meeting at Horicon, Wisconsin, on Thursday, 
June 26th, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

H. M. Rossarson, Stated Clerk. 


tery of Donegal stands adjourned to meet in 
Presbyterian Church of Columbia, on Tuesday, 
the 24th of June, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Joux Farquaar, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet in Tunkhannoc 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 17th of June, af 
half. past seven o clock, P. M. 

N. Gama Parks, Stated Clerk. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.— 

Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church. With an Introduction on the Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. By A. P. Stanley, D. D. 
8vo. $2.50. 

— By James W. Alexander, D.D. 12mo. 
1 


Lectures on the Scienge 
Muller. $1.50. 
Proofs of Pre-Millennialism. Introduction. 
By the Rev. Dr. Newton. 25 cents. 
Harry’s Mistakes, and Where They Led Him. 
18mo. 30 cents. : 

The Closer Walk; or, The Believer’s Sanctifica- 
tion. By 60 cents. 

nage: By the Rev. T. H. Stockton, D.D. 


sale b 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

june 14—2t 


of Language. By Max 


12mo. 
For 


WO LADIES OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Teaching, wish situations for the cog 
Fall. The one is a Teacher of Music, Vocal 
Instrumental, Piano and Guitar; also Elocution. 
The other, of Latin and the higher rem amy 
including Mathematics, French, and Music, if 


cu address 
or farther particu N J.” BOX 1740, 
june 14—4t* hiladelphia Post Office. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
No. 561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Schools supplied with Competent Teachers, and. 
Superior Teachers with Engagements. 


for Circular. 
Cuyler, 
Clar 


erences.— Rev. Theordore L. 
Brothers, Appleton 4 Co., Rev. Alexander 
june 14—1t% SMITH, WILSON & CO. 
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theological essays, by some ofthe, led mem- 
ber of RAG 

a _Heresiés of the 
“Essays and Reviews;” and in this we have a 


volume, also the joint work of other 
clerical gentlemen of the same Church. As the 


-was administered by recreant sons of the | 
urch, it was fitting that the antidote should be | 
* supplied by men of the same Church. Not only | 


are the “Essays and Reviews” the result of per- 


verted. talents, but they have caused the diversion | 
of'e lage amount of talent in others to repel their 
foul agsauits on Revelation. It will be overruled | 


for good, however, in making the stability of truth 


2 apparent. We cannot, from the imperfect |. 
ner in which we have as yet examined the | 


“Replies,” make a formal critique on them, but 


must refer Our readers to them, to weigh their | 


Tus Boox or Dars. A Miscellany of Popular 


_Antiquities in connection with the Calendar, 


including Anecdote, Biography, and History, 
Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Humen 


Life and Character. With numerous Engravings. | 
Philadelphia, 1862, J. B. Lippincott ꝙ C. Royal | 
This is u new and very curious work of the 

‘Chambers, of Edinburgh, Scotland, the first | 


two numbers of which have been received. It is 
designed to complete it in monthly parts, forming 
two or three large volumes, It would be difficult 
to-ezplein its contents, which are very varied, very 


on, and very instructive and entertaining. We | 
should; judging from the specimens, suppose it will | 


attractive to most readers, and especially 
those who delight in delving into antiquity. 
Proors or 
_ teristies of the Last Days. With an Introduction 
‘by the Rev. Richard Newton, DD. Philadel- 
Episcopal 


ia, 1862, Protestant Book Society. 
Samo pp. 64. 
The theory of this little book is, that the Church 


entered on the last days at Christ's incarnation; 


that these last days are to be characterized by the | 


appearance of many anti-Christe, and the abcund- 
ing of wickedness; that these evils are to be arrest- 
efi by Christ's ‘second ad vent, and then the Mil- 


lennium is to be introduced. The reader is referred | 


16 ‘the book for the proofs supporting this view. 
PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, &. 


From Leonard Scott & Co, of New York, we 
have received the Edinburgh Review for April, with 
the following table of contents:—1. Jesse’s Me- 
moirs of Richard the Third. 2. Cemtralization. 
4. ‘Guessard’s Edition of the Carlovingign Ro- 
mances. 4. Recent Researches in dhism. 
= Modern Domestic Service. 6. Mommsen’s 
History. 7. Cotton Culture in India. 
8. Sir A. Alison's Lives of Lord Castlereagh and 
Sir C. Stewart. 9. Public Monuments. 10. David 
Gray. 11. Clerical Subscription. 
"We lave also the Church Monthly for June, and 
Littell's Living Age, No. 940. 


“AN ELEPHANT IN A MORASS. 


The monster elephant, Hannibal, belong- 
ing to Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie, 
came near losing his life, recently, while 
travelling from Keyport to Freehold, New 
Jersey. His keeper had taken him off the 
road, in order to evade an unsafe bridge, 
when, in crossing a tract of swampy land, 
the ground gave way beneath him, and the 
enormous animal sank up to the middle of 
hia sides in the yielding mud; where he 
floundered away for some time without 
being able to extricate himself, his strug- 
gles, on the contrary, only resulting in ren- 
dering his situation, each moment, more 
dangerous, until it was feared that it would 
be impossible to save him. The heavy 
shackles with which he was fettered, pre- 
venting a free movement of his limbs, made 
his position still more oritical until help ar- 
rived, when by placing timbers in front of 
nd around him, he was enabled, after a 
ort time, to extricate himself. At first, 
he was very much frightened, trumpeting 
loudly, and struggling wildly, but after the 
mbers. were placed within his reach, he 
went to work more systematically, and ex- 
hibited much intelligence in his subsequent 
operations, depending principally upon his 
tusks to raise himecl® by 
his exertions he would throw himself over 
on one side, in order to gain all the buoyan- 
possible until he became somewhat rest- 
ed, when he would resume an upright posi- 
tion, and go manfully to work again. His 
efforts were finally crowned with success. 


PAY OF UNITED STATES OFFICERS. 
Major Generals, $457 per month; Briga 


dier Generals, $314.50; Colonels of Eng- 


8 s, $229. Lieutenant 
nels of the same, $200; Colonels of Ar- 
tillery and Infantry, $212; Lieutenant Col- 
onels, $188; Majors of Engineers, $181; 
Captains, $134.50; Lieutenants, first and 
second, $125.83. In the Artillery and In- 
fentry, Majors receive $169; Captains, $115 
50; First “Lieutenants, $108.50; Second 
Lieutenants, $105.50. Lieutenant-General 
Scotts monthly pay is $758. This, added 
to his rations and servants’ wages, would 
make $924. 


THE CAMPHOR TREE. 


It is something more than a wonder that 
a tree, in itself so valuable, in its produo- 
tions a necessity so absolute, and eo entirely 
susceptible of successful cultivation in the 
United States, should so long be totally ne- 
gleoted by our arborculturists. As the cam- 
phor tree is quite as hardy as any of our ap- 
ple trees, there is, perhaps, no reason 
why it should not succeed well wherever 
the apple-tree will grow. It is indigenous 
to all parts of China, Japan, Formosa, 
Burmah, Chinese Tartary, and flourishes 
even as far north as the Amoor country; 
but it is found in the greatest abundance 
along the eastern coast of China, between 
Amoy and Shanghae. In the districts of 
Kwang-tung and Fub-chein it grows in 
dense forests, the trunks attaining a size 
equalling that of any of our North American 
forest trees. The principal market for the 
camphor lumber is Amoy, where I have 
measured boards thirty inches in width. 
The camphor gum of commerce does not, 
in any case, exude from the tree, as has 
been so generally supposed, but is obtained 
from the leaves, twigs, and smaller roots, by 
distillation. 


w~ 


= 


Time in our Principal 
Cities. 


Boston time is 16 minutes, and New York 
time is 4 minutes faster than Philadelphia 
time. In the following cities the time is slow- 
as desi Baltimore, 6 minutes; 

ashington, 8; Richmond, 10; Charles- 


5 19; New Orleans, 60; Buffalo, 14; 
veland, 26; Detroit, 82; Cincianati, 37; 
Indianapolis, 41; Louisville, 41; Chicago, 
49; Cairo, 54; St. Louis, 60; St. Paul, 72; 
San Francisco, 191 minutes. 


u thow dost not grant to me 


Observer. and in| 
Maa: University of Oxford: Nao York, 1862, D. 


from the Charac- | 


A PRAYER. 


| .,Father,.on my bended knee, 


Hear me ask a boon from thee; 
eme, if thou wilt, the charm 
Or eloquence thy truth to arm, 
That the sinful soul may tremble, 


~ 


And the vile no more dissemble; 


_ Touch my lipe with sacred fire, 
Such.as kindles Heaven's oboir 
Oberebim and Seraphim 
Sell wich ssiate th’ immortal hyma 
me strong prophetic sight 
To read thy mysteries aright; 


Bin Faith to make the mountain yield 


Easy path as meadow field — 
| t me, if Thon wilt, all these 
Tet not, all m heart can ease, 


~ Gentle, lowly Charity. 
Without this, they all shall tell 
Like titkling cymbal, empty bell. 


Had F riches, and a heart 
All in meroy to impart; 
Faith to my willing breath 


Charity that beareth long, 
Though I suffer crael wrong ; 
To the erring always kind; 
To my own worth always blind; 
Glad of others’ happy lot, 
In his profit mine forgot; 
_ Vaunting not superior good, 
Never proud, nor harsh, nor rude; 
May I, rather far than fight, 
Field my dae with meek delight; 
Slowly stirred to words of blame, 
Slowly seeing others shame; 
my trials never grieving; 
All a brother’s praise believing ; 
Ever hoping for the best, 
And enduring all the rest— 
This is what I ask from thee, 
Gentle, lowly CHARIrr. 


Little now at best we know, 
Though with propbet's fire we glow; 
Bat when thou shalt radiant come, 
And reveal the mighty sum, 
Then shall we in glory see 
gentle Charity. 


When I was a little child, 

Foolish were my words and wild, 
Fieebly learned I what was taught, 
| Feebly then of wisdom thought— 
Now, Lord, let my manhood be 

Strong in gentle Charity. 


Dim, as through a shadowed glass 
Now we watch thy glories pass; 
But when, in thy close embrace, 
Thou shalt clasp me face to face, 
I shall then thy greatness see, 

As thou now dost look on me. 


Still within my heart shall rest, 
Each a welcome, cheerful guest, 
Sent to bless me from above, 
Faith, and Hope, and holy Love; 
But the chiefest place shall be 
Tbine, sweet, gentle Charity. 


THE THIRTY DOLLARS. . 


BY MARY J. CROSSMAN. 


“There are thirty dollars, said my hus- 
band, the other day, throwing a small roll 
of bills into my lap, and after making sev- 
eral circles around the room with the baby 
on his shoulder, he put on his cap and furs 
deliberately to go back to his office. His 
hand was on the door-knob. 

4 Please tell me, Harry, what I’m to do 
with the money, I said, which, I am aware, 
was a ve 3 — request. 

Use it for benevolent 82 or get 
you a new silk, if you like.“ The door had 
closed, when Harry put back his face, and 
repeated, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” for he knew that I had a decided 
fondness for silk dresses. 

The baby soon dropped asleep, and I 
went into the kitchen to increase my ac- 
quaintance with Bridget McFarland, who, 
in the afternoon before, had been inducted 
into my service with suitable ceremonies 
and the best of references.“ 

“Tt’s not very aisy work this, mum—mak- 
ing such wet, wathery wood into fire,” said 
she, her face heated to a blaze from exertion 
and anger. Going to the wood room, I 
told her which fuel was wet, which was 
dry, and suggested that the fires be made of 
the latter, and replenished with the former, 
and then returned to my own thoughts, and 


ing. 
The day before, I had been out on a 
shopping excursion, and all [ could do, the 
patterns of new silks, some fair and fanciful, 
others rich and varied, or plain and en- 
during, kept flitting before me as I remem- 
bered the bills in my pocket, and the 
fashionable wedding that was to come off 
in brother James’s family in four weeks. 
And then I thought of the toiling, starv- 
ing, suffering poor; of cold, bare rooms, of 
dark, dingy alleys, almost within the shadow 
of the palace homes of the rich. I heard 


the plaintive cry of children for food, of the 


sick and dying for a little comfort, of the 
weary for rest, even the rest of the grave. 
The great mass were unmoved by the pale 
faces and pitiful voices of the wronged. 

| Alas, for the rarity 


Christian charity 
nder the sun.“ 


4% What colour is the new dress to be?” 
asked Harry, when he came to dinner; “I 
suppose the sleeve pattern, style of trim - 
ming, and all the et ceteras, are determined, 
and the dress-maker spoken to by this time.“ 

It’s true all those points had passed 
through my mind, and been decided upon, 


though. 

Come, dinner is ready and waiting,“ 
said I, affecting not to notice his question. 

Let's see, where is the organ of bene- 
volence,” said Harry, laughingly, as he 
placed his hand on a particularly flat por- 
tion of my head. 

During dinner we talked of passing and 
prospective events; the first including the 
coffee and pudding on our table, which was 
evidently passing, as well as a band of musi- 
cians upon the street, and the last was the 
wedding and dress before hinted at. 

„Been down street yet?“ were Harry's 
first words, as he entered the sitting-room, 
and took up the baby from the crib. 

„I' tell you in a week,” said I, how 
that money is disposed of.“ 

“Let patience have her perfect work, 
was the reply. 

Harry did not forget when the week ex- 
pired—“ Bring on your dress,” said he, 
I've a woman’s curiosity on the subject.“ 

I brought from the closet the article in 

uéStion. He looked it over carefully, and 
then pronounced it a fine, tasty article. 

“A brown silk, flounced and trimmed 
with blue—I know it will become you; you 
always looked so well in your old brown.” 

“But don’t you see, Harry, this is my old 
brown dress, repaired and newly trimmed? 
And isn’t it a beauty? Now, you sit down 
and listen,” said I, turning the dress, and 
hanging it in the closet. ‘You see how 
five dollars of my money was expended ; with 
two other fives I bought two nice blanket 
shawls for sister Wright and sister Wilkins 
—they had nothing to wear around them to 
church but some old faded cotton ones, 
which were both unsightly and uncomfort- 
able; and I gave Jack Horton four dollars 
to pay his tuition for the coming term—the 
last three months he lessened his expeness 
by making fires, but as that privilege alter- 
nates among poor students, he was going to 
seek a cheaper and poorer school. His 
teacher assured me he was doing remarka- 
bly well in his studies, and stood high in the 
ent. I bought four dollars’ worth 


of clothes for the widow Jones and her little | 


rioh and beautiful flowers, rare as 


wise.“ 


| The 


the baby’s merino, which I was embroider- : 


but I was’nt foolish enough to tell Bim, 


— — — 


- three dollars worth of provisions for 
sick woman on Wall street, three cords 


| of wood for my washerwomen, and five pairs 
of calf-skin.shoes for as many little charity 


scholars at the mission. school. You told 


me it was ‘more blessed to give than to re- 


ceive,’ and I have found the words verified; 


under tropical suns, have adorned my path- 
way, even though jt Jead me into the abodes. 
of misery and want. Many thanks, Harry, 
for the money, and may God help me in the 
‘any Hmes tö go and do like- 


“RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


The number of travellers by railway in 
the United Kingdom in 1861 was 163,435,- 
678, besides 47,894 holders of season and 


periodical tickets, who must have made very 


many journeys; in the whole, there must 
have been much nearer six than five journeys 


in the year for every soul in the kingdom. 


The trains—passenger and goods trains to- 
gether—travelled 102,243,692 miles, which 
is further than going 4000 times round the 
world; 267,134 horses and 357,474 dogs. 
made railway journeys, little to their liking. 
goods traffic comprised 12,083,503 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and 89,857,719 
tons of minerals and general merchandize. 
The receipts of the railways (10,433 miles 
in length,) were $188,833,110. The ex- 

nditure was $65,936,840, or 47 per cent., 
Lavine rather more than $72,500,000 net 
receipts. The compensation paid for acci- 
dents and losses amounted to $905,850. 
The quantity of rolling stock was no less 
than 5801 locomotives, 15,076 passenger 
carriages, and 180,574 wagons for goods 
traffic; in all, 201,451 engines and car- 
riages. 


— 


PARAFFINE. 


Most bituminous substances, when treated 

distillation and other refining processes, 
yield a beautiful white substance, resembling 
sperm, called paraffine, which name it has 
received on account of its inert character 
when brought into contact with a great 
number of corrosive agents. Sulphuric 
acid, which converts wax and spermaceti 
into a blackened mass, has no effect upon it 
at ordinary temperatures; and nitric acid, 
which oxidizes nearly all organic bodies 
with great rapidity, exerts no action upon 
parafline except at very elevated tempera- 
tures. The strong alkalies, potash and soda, 
which convert oils and fats into soap, do not 
exert such action upon parafime. It is as 
white as the purest bleached wax, and it 
makes candles of great illuminating power. 


It is obtained in the greatest quantities 


from the oila of distilled cannel coal.— 


Scientific American. 


_ 


ARKANSAS CAVERNS. 


Near Batesville, Arkansas, are several 
interesting caverns. At the Blowing 
Cave a strong current of air is sucked into 
the entrance during the winter months. 
About the first of April the current changes 
and blows outward with great force, bend- 
ing the bushes several rods from the mouth. 


of water. The Bone Cavern” contained, 
when first discovered, a number of skele- 
tons, which, tradition suys, were the re- 
mains of a tribe of Indians driven into the 
cave by a hostile tribe, and starved out. In 
this cave there are millions of bats. De- 

its of bat guano, two feet in depth, are 
found in some parts. The mouth of the 
Bell Cave is bell shaped, and the aven- 
ues for several rods admits a man upright. 
Several chambers have beautiful stalactites. 
Saltpetre caves are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


ANECDOTE OF A FOX. 


While the joys and sorrows of man depend 
so much on the contemplation of what may 
hereafter happen, they live in the present 
hour, the object immediately before them 
seeming to supersede eyery other considera- 
tion. That such isthe fact, must be sufficient- 
ly obvious to any one who possesses com- 
mon powers of observa 
the following anecdote, 
affords a rather ourious illustration of it. I 
was told it by a gentleman who was an eye- 
i nce to which it re- 
lates. In a hunt the hounds had very nearly 
reached the fox, when a rabbit crossed his 
path. Apparently forgetting hisown danger, 
the fox turned on one side to catch the rabbit, 
and was soon afterwards himself seized by 
the dogs, with the rabbit in his mouth.— 
Psychological Inquiries. By Sir Ben- 
jamin C. Brodie, Bare, D. C. L., F. R. S. 


GLOSSING LINEN. 


Inquiry: is frequently made respecting 
the mode of putting a gloss on linen collars 
and shirt bosoms like that on new linen. 
This gloss, or enamel, as it is sometimes 
called, is produced mainly by friction with 
a warm iron, and may be put on linen by 
almost any person. The linen to be glazed 
receives as much strong starch as it is pos- 
sible to charge it with, then it is dried. 
To each pound of starch a piece of sperm, 
paraffine, or white wax, about the size of a 
walnut, is usually added. When ready to 
be ironed, the linen is laid upon the table, 
and moistened slightly on the surface 
with a clean wet cloth. It is then ironed 
in the usual way with a flat-irom, and is 
ready for the glossing operation./ For this 
purpose a peculiar heavy flat-irgn, rounded 
at the bottom, and polished as bright as a 
mirror, is used. It is pressed firmly upon 
the linen, and rubbed with much force, and 
this frictional action puts on the gloss. 
„Elbow grease” is the principal secret con- 
nected with the art of glossing linen.— 
Scientific American. 


— 


SALE OF BoOoRS. 


A sale of books, chiefly relating to Amer- 
ican history and literature, has recently been 
made in London. The prices obtained 
were generally very high. Among them 
were the following:—Cicero’s Cato Major, 
printed by Benjamin Franklin, $34; Hak- 
luyt’s Divers Voyages, first edition, 1582, 
$85; Hubbard’s State of New England, 
1677, $28; The first Collection of Indian 
Laws, 1543, imperfect, $42.50; Series of 
Las Casas’ Relations of Transactions with 
the Indians, 1552,$25; Massachusetts Sen- 
tinel, a newspaper printed at Boston, a se- 
ries from 1786 to 1829, $55; Morton’s New 
England Memorial, 1669, $52.50; The Se- 
oret Works of a Cruel People Made Mani- 
fpst, 1659; a tract relating to New England, 
$40; Smith’s Virginia, 1627, $81. Some 
rare copies of the Bible brought the follow- 
ing prices:—Biblia Latina, 1462, the first 
Bible with a date, 8650; Coverdale’s Bible, 
1535, the first English Bible, made up with 
fac-simile leaves, $700. | 


HORN PENS. 


Pens have been and are made of reeds, 
quills, steel, brass, copper, hard India-rub- 
ber, glass and gold, and to these M. Evans 
and E. Concannon, of London, have added 
pens made of horn. The horn is first heat- 
ed, then rolled out under pressure into 
sheets, after which it is cut out by a stamp- 
ing machine into the blanks of pens of any 
suitable size. These blanks are then soft- 
ened by steam, placed jn dies, the slits 


made in them, and the proper shape given. 


It contains several avenues and a deep stream | 


on; and if I mention | 
it is simply because it 


‘STRANGE WILL. 
A Paris weekly journal publishes the 


ph appeared lately in 
different journals, announcing the decease 
of a Monsieur D., at Paris, and fizin 
the hour for his funeral for six o’cl 

in the morning. Several persons believed 
that the printer must have make a mistake, 


following: —A 


and put six instead of dix, and there- |. 


fore did not go to the residence of the 
deceased until the latter hour, when they 
found that all was over. The singular- 
ity of the time was, however, the work of the 
deceased himself. He had, during the last 
twenty years of his life, spent money on 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances, from 
many of whom he had met with ingratitude, 
and suspected it in others; and he therefore 
determined to put them to a singular test. 
In a special paragraph in his will, he order- 
ed that if he should die between October 
and March, his funeral should take place at 
eight in the morning, but for the other 
months at six. He also ordered that every 
person who attended his funeral should sign 
a book prepared for the purpose, and receive 
in a week after a legacy of 5000 francs for 
men, and 8000 francsfor women. He also or- 
dered that the names of those who attended 
should be published, and that the paragraph 


punishment to the forgetful and ungrateful. 
Out of 400 letters which had been sent, 
only twenty-nine were attended to. In a 
week after the funeral all the persons who 
attended were sent for by the notary of the 
deceased, and each received the amount of 
the legacy. . 
— 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER. 


A distinguished traveller narrates the fol- 
lowing incident:—“ Being at Calais, I 
climbed up into the light-house and con- 
versed with the keeper. ‘Suppose,’ said I, 
‘that one of these lights should go out!’ 
‘Never! impossible!’ he cried, with a sort 
of consternation at the bare hypothesis. 
‘Sir,’ said he, pointing to the ocean, yon- 
der, where nothing can be seen, there are 
ships going by to every part of the world. 
If, to-night, one of my burners were to go 
out, within six months would come a letter, 
perhaps from India, perhaps from America, 
perhaps from some place I never heard of, 
saying, on such a night, at such an hour, 

the light of Calais burned dim, the watch- 
man neglected his post, and vessels were in 
danger. Ah, sir, sometimes, in the dark 
nights, in the stormy weather, I look out to 
sea, and feel as if the eye of the whole world 
were looking at my light. Go out! Burn 
dim! O, never!” | 

That keeper truly felt the responsibility 
of his position. His duty was to keep 
lights continually burning during the night, 
for the guidance of vessels. 

The Christian is a light-house keeper. 
The world is enveloped in moral darkness. 
This is not merely an accident or attribute 
of its condition, but its essence and prin- 
cipal element. It is a darkness that per- 
vades and overshadows all human society. 


SUMMER LONGINGS. 


Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ahl my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with lopging, 
Longing for the May | 
Longing to escape from stud „ 
To the fair young face and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer day. 
Ah! my heart is sick wit ‘longing, 
Longing for the May. | 


Abl my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— | 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dying, 
All the winter lay. 
Ab! myyheart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
bing for the May - 
for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows, 
Wher, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glides the stream away. 
Ab!/my heart, my heart is throbbing, 


Throbbing for the May. 


Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, 
Vaiting for the May— 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlight evenings, sunbright mornings ; 
Summer comes, yet, dark and dreary, 

Life still ebbs away. 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 


—ͤ — 
A SAD STORY. 


About a year ago, a young lady gradu- 
ated at one of the colleges in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati with distinction and honour. 
She was the only daughter of a gentleman 
—a widower—of affluence and wealth, re- 
siding near Cleveland, Ohio, and had been 
guardedly educated to move in such society 
as her father’s position would admit of. 
Preparatory to returning home, she stopped 
at the residence of an uncle in Cincinnati. 
Being just from school, her desire for soci- 
ety was natural, and the first week of her 
stay was fraught with the first lessons of 
fashionable life. Ata social gathering she 
became acquainted with a young man pos- 
sessing the exterior appearance of a hand- 
some gentleman, and claiming some literary 
attainments. He was temporarily stopping 
here—had brought letters of introduction 
to a number of our prominent business men, 
and purported to come of a good family in 
Philadelphia. An acquaintance, mutual 
with both, sprang up, and when she de- 
parted for home he accompanied her. Af- 
ter releasing himself of his charge, he 
engaged rooms at.a hotel in Cleveland, and 
frequently called upon the lady, frequently 
driving out with her, and rendering her 
that close and particular attention which 
affianced lovers only give. Matters passed 
on in this routine for a few weeks, when 
the gentleman took his departure for Phila- 
delphia. Letters passed between them, 
and their plighted vows were thus first re- 
corded. After an absence of a few months, 
he again appeared in Cleveland, and asked 
of the father his daughter’s hand in mar- 
.riage, producing papers and documents 
which apparently placed him in possession 
of property valued at fifty thousand dollars. 
Matters being so satisfactory, the father 
gave his consent, and the wedding-day was 
designated to take place within four weeks. 

After having been informed by his in- 
tended son-in-law that none of his relatives 
could be present at the ceremonies attending 
the marriage, the father became suspicious, 
and, under plea of visiting his brother in 
Cincinnati, made a trip to Philadelphia, 
and discovered that the person he had 
given his daughter’s happiness to was a 
swindler and an impostor. He had been 
employed in a house in Philadelphia, but 
was arrested on a charge of forgery, and 
only escaped imprisonment through cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Returning home, 
the father held a consultation with the 
young man, and informed him of his dis- 
coveries. That night he disappeared, leav- 
ing a letter for his betrothed, in which he 
informed her of his past life, saying he 
wished to marry her for her money alone. 
The blow came without warning, crushing 
her with despair and intense anguish. For 
six weeks her spirit hovered on the confines 


of pe but at last, yielding to the pow- 
erfül efforts of the attending physioians, it 


in bis will should also be made known as | 


result was I did not lose an onion. 


— — — — 


slowly instilled its influence and ievigora- 


ting power in its mortal tenement; but 
reason had fied. The following announce- 
ment, sent by the lady’s uncle, tells the 
finale of this sad story:— Died, on the 
17th ult., at Havana, Mary E., only daugh- 
ter of Judge D——, of Ohio, aged nine- 
teen years. Cincinnati Inquirer. 


ATTACHMENT IN A CHARGER. 


When the late General Sir Robert Gilles- 

ie fell at the storming of Kalunga, in India, 
bis favourite black charger was, at the sale 
of his goods, bought by the privates of the 
Sth Dragoons, who contributed their prize- 
money, to the amount of 82500, to retain 
this animal among themselves. This horse 
was always led at the head of the regiment 
on a march, and at the station at Cawnpore, 
was usually allowed to take his ancient post 
at the colour stand, where the salute of 
passing squadrons was given at drill, and on 
reviews. When the regiment. was ordered 
home, the funds of the privates running 
low, the horse was bought for the same sum 
by a gentleman, who provided a paddock for 
him, where he might end his days in com- 
fort; but when the regiment had marched, 
and the trumpet sounded no more, he re- 
fused to eat, and, on the first opportunity, 
when he was led out to exercise, broke from 
his groom, and galloping to his ancient sta- 
tion on the parade, neighed aloud, dropped 
down, and died. Sagacity of Animals. 


HASTY MARRIAGES. 


A thousand hearts and homes of sadness 
respond to the oft-quoted passages on hasty 
marriages, which, we believe, appeared first 
in the New York 7ribune:—*‘There is not 
a city—there is scarcely a township—which 
does not number among its inhabitants wo- 
men who have married on very short ac- 
quaintance, only to be abused, deserted, 
and left a life-long sorrow to the families in 
which they were born and reared, and which 
they most imprudently and improperly de- 
serted to share the fortunes of comparative 
strangers. If young ladies would realize 
how grossly indelicate, as well as culpably 
reckless, such marriages appear in the eyes 
of the observing, they surely would forbear. 
A year’s thorough acquaintance, with the 
most circumstantial accounts, from disinter- 
ested and reliable witnesses, of the antece- 
dents from childhood, are the very least 
guaranty which any woman, who realizes 
what marriage is, will require of a stranger. 
Even then, if her parents are not fully sat- 
isfied, as well as herself, she should still 
hesitate. Marriage is an undertaking in 
which no delay can be so hazardous as un- 
due precipitation.” 


Farm und Garden. 


EFFECT OF LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY. 
—The Prairie Farmer, in answering the 
questions of a correspondent, who fears that 
labour-saving machines at the West have 
the effect of throwing labouring men out of 
employment, says :—‘“ Has the use of labour- 
saving agricultural implements depopulated 
the West? On the other hand, has not 
the fact that they could be used in this 
prairie country with such facility and effi- 
ciency, contributed materially to its settle- 
ment and the development of its resources? 
Again, is not labour better paid than before 
the introduction of machinery? If it is, 
and yet the supply is inadequate, how would 
the absence of labour-saving machinery ben- 
efit the labourer? A day’s work to-day will, 
as a rule, cost the farmer one hundred per 
cent. more than it did before the days of 
labour-saving machinery. Why use a plough, 
if it would populate the country, and add to 
the happiness of the people, to use a spade 
in field culture? How would the harvest 
of the past season have been gathered, with- 
out the reapers and mowers? And was not 
the labourer well paid, the demand exceed- 
ing the supply, at prices two hundred per 
cent. greater than before the days of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and reapers and mowers? 
What creates a supply, if not a demand? 
And is the present demand for labourers 
more than supplied? Have we, at present, 
as large a number of poor day-labourers 
with uneducated families, in proportion to 
the population, as were in the country twen- 
ty-five years ago? Has the introduction of 
machinery oppressed the poor? Has not 
its introduction and the opening of cheap 
lands, easily cultivated, placed scores of 
plodding poor in an independent position, 
who supported themselves and families with 
bread by hiring by the day to A, B, and C 
for a pittance? This whole matter must be 
looked at through some other medium than 
pure selfishness. We must regard and com- 

re the condition before machinery was 
introduced. Compare the number of school 
houses and churches that have been built 
within the last decade, with the number 
built in the ten years preceding. We have 
little to do with isolated cases. We regard 
the great whole. And we believe every 
actual labour-saving implement built, if it 
is properly used and cared for, adds to, 
rather than detracts from, the independence 
of the people—adds to their resources, in- 
creases the value of labour, and keeps the 
world moving straight forward.” 


ToMATOES.—The first tomatoes ever rais- 
ed in Boston were planted by Matthew S. 
Parker, Esq., formerly cashier of the Suf- 
folk Bank, at the southerly part of the then 
town of Boston, in a garden attached to the 
estate of Warren White, then occupied by 
Mr. Parker. This was some time between 
the years 1815 and 1822. I saw them 
growing there, and they looked beautifully 
to the eye, excepting when one or two had 
broken their skins by over ripeness, and 
they then appeared so disgusting that I 
thought I must be very hungry before I 
should be induced to taste them. Indeed, 
when they were first brought to market for 
sale, it was very difficult to dispose of them, 
and years intervened before they were con- 
sidered an object of common culture. I 
first tasted them in New York in the year 
1830, but they had then become somewhat 
common. Mr.-Parker procured his plants 
from the well known gardens of Mr. Preble, 
in the vicinity of Boston.— Boston Trans. 


Onrons.—In common with every farm- 
er in this vicinity, I have suffered severe- 
ly in the cultivation of onions, from the 
ravages made by maggots. I made several 
experiments, which were attended with 
little or no success, until I hit upon the 
following expedient:—I took about two 
quarts of tar, put it in a kettle, and poured 
six or eight quarts of boiling water into it; 
let it stand till cold, then took a common 
watering pot, stopping up all the holes in 
the filterer save one, and filled it with this 
tar water; when the onions came up, I 
applied it, running a small stream of the 
water along on each row. I continued its 
application throughout the season, and e 

t 
season, having much other business to at- 
tend to, I neglected to apply it but two or 
three times, and J lost probably one-twenti- 
eth of the crop. I am confident that this 
is a sure preventive, and would recommend 
every farmer to try it. It is simple, and 


does not retard the growth of the onion.— 


Exchange. 


ABOUT Pou.ttry.—The farmers of Sa- 
lem county, New Jersey, recently sent to 
the New York markets, in one day, 40, 000 
pounds of poultry. The lot consisted of 
1739 geese, 900 turkeys, 600 ducks, and 
3500 pounds of chickens, making, in the 
aggregate, the above total. 


Patent Fertitizers.—A farmer, to 
farm profitably, should use nothing but 
staple articles. As long as a man can buy 
manure, plaster, marl, lime, bone dust, or 
poe muck, there is no use in wasting 

is money after something he does not 


LAN 


with 
expelling the gases. It has been found, on 


— — 


understand, and which usually results in 
loss. Land can be well dressed with the 
above mentioned articles at very little cost, 
whilst the action is certain. Guano, before 
it is used, should always be composted with 


—— 


- plaster, as this retains the gases. If muck 


and marl is added, it will be with a good 
effect. Lime or ashes should never be used 
guano, as they destroy its virtues, by 


account of the cheapness of the above- 
mentioned manures, and the ease with which 
ra can be applied to the land, being small 
in bulk, that they can be used with great 
profit on crops. Aa extra advantage, also, 
is that their virtues remain in the soil, con- 
stantly improving it. 

How ro KILL Worms IN Muck.—This 
can be done very easily, by sprinkling a 
small quantity of salt over the muck as it is 
being thrown over. It should not be more 
than one-fourth of a peck to the bushel. 
This will also improve the muck, as salt 
itself is a valuable manure. _ 


see long directions 
given for the cultivation of this, perhaps 
the easiest and simplest raising of all escu- 
lents. It requires a rich, moist, deep soil. 
Plant pieces of the root, with a portion of 
the crown, a foot apart, a couple of inches 
under ground, and let them alone, except 
to remove grass and weeds, and you will 
have horse-radish ever after. Persons who 
have springs or streams upon their premises 
can plant along them, where the soil is moist 
and in good condition, and a crop for a life- 
time may be pretty surely calculated on, 
provided the whole crop is not used up, and 
a little care is taken to stick slips in the 
ground occasionally, in fall or .spring.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


PropaGATION Mabe is 
now well known to many of our most 
skilled propagators, that all cuttings can 
be made to callous, and then be made to 
grow. Apples, peaches, cherries, and plums 
are now freely struck from cuttings, and 
many kinds of trees, once thought impossible 
to propagate in that way, are now raised so 
very freely. In our own experiments, we 
have found a common preserving bottle 
excellent for callousing hard cuttings. A 
sponge is pushed tightly into the bottom 
of the bottle, and water poured on. Then 
all the water is drained out that will go out 
by inverting the bottle, and the cuttings 
laced loosely in. No cork is placed in the 
ttle, and evaporation takes place slowly, 
and the cutting soon forms the desired cal- 
lous. The whole secret, in fact, is in allow- 
ing free access of air to all parts of the 
cutting, at the same time taking care that 
evaporation shall not be so excessive as to 
dry up the cutting. Exchange. 


PICKLING ONIONS.—To give some idea 
of the importance of this branch of trade, 
we may state that one grower at East Ham, 
Essex, England, employs upwards of six 
hundred men, women, and boys in pulling, 


| carting, and peeling onions for pickling, and 


they are thus engaged for two months. He 
pays during that period upwards of $1000 
weekly for wages, besides the cost of each 
acre of onions, which averages $500 for 
seed, rent, and cultivation. He sows about 
a ton of onion seed annually. The onions 
are pulled by the square rod, and peeled by 
the gallon.— Scottish Farmer. 


STRANGE FREAK.—One of the strangest 
freaks of nature occurred in Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, where a hen lay an unusually 
large egg, with the usual white and yolk, 
and, in addition to this, another complete. 
egg, shell and all—an egg within an egg. 


— 


Children's Column. 


GUARD WELL THY LIPS. 


BY MISS ELLIOTT. 


He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life —Prov. xiii. 3. 
Guard well thy lips; none, none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow; 

What guilt, what grief, may be incurred, 

By one incautious, hasty word. 


Be “slow to speak; look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin; 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest unawares, thou be betrayed. 


‘‘Condemn not, judge not”—not to man 
Is given his brother’s faults to scan; 
One task is thine, and one alone, 

To search out, and subdue thine own. 


Indulge no murmurings; O restrain 
Those lips so ready to complain! 
And if they can be numbered, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount. 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes; 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes; 
Let words of siedom, meekness, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove. 


Set God before thee; every word 

Thy lipe pronounce by Him is heard; 

O couldst thou realize this thought, 

What care, what caution, would be taught! 


Think on thy parting hour; ere long 

The approach of death may chain thy tongue, 
And powerless all attempts be found 

To articulate one meaning sound. 


„The time is short”—this day may be 

The very last assigned to thee; 

So speak, that should’st thou ne’er speak more, 
Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 


WHAT A SUIT OF CLOTHES CAME TO. 

„Mother,“ said George Maxwell, there's 
a poor boy in our school, who I wish had some 
of my clothes. The boys call him Pinch; he 
looks so pinched; but he is real clean—his 
knees and elbows are well patched. He was 
dreadfully cold in school to-day; I know he 
was—he kept shivering so.” 

„The poor do not suffer half so much from 
cold as we think for,” said his aunt; they 
get used to it.” 

„Let's see you try it,” cried George. 

„Hush, my son,” said his mother. 

„Well, mother, just as if flesh and blood 
would not feel such weather as this, with only 
a thin strip of old cloth between them. Aunt 
is covered with flannel from head to foot; no 
wonder she doesn’t know what cold is.” 

George and his aunt were not apt to agree, 
and the worst of it was, they did not agree to 
disagree. 

„What is the boy’s name besides Pinch ?”’« 
asked his mother. 

Jed Little. I guess he has no father, and 
I don’t know where he lives. I only know he 
is a good fellow, and real pitiful this weather.” 

% Well,” said Mrs. Maxwell, ‘‘if you can do 
any thing for him, I shall be very glad to have 

ou.” 

Good!“ cried George, turning to his book 
again; “before to-morrow night I’ll take the 
shiver out of poor Jed, if I can.” 

He could now study better. 

Jed was not at school the next forenoon. 
George asked where he lived. None of the 
boys knew—none, at least, that he asked. 
After school, the master told him, and away 
he scampered to find him. It was in an old 
block of buildings in another part of the town, 
which he made a business to search through 
and through when he got there. Presently 
there was a tap at one of the basement win- 
dows, and George spied Jed’s face at one of 
the squares. 

Hallo!“ cried he. 

Jed came to the door and peeped ou 

„Where you bound, down here?“ he asked. 

Looking up you, old fellow,” said George. 

Mother is lining my trousers, and I’ve got 
nothing to wear while she is doing it;“ said 
the boy. I cannot go out, so you come in.” 

George went into the little room where the 
Littles lived—a poor widow, with four chil- 
dren, whom the long and severe winter was 
pinching to the very extent of their scanty 
means. Such a box of a stove, George thought, 


and about a porringer of potatoes; and Jed, 
with old summer pants on, and a blanket over 


~ — — — — 
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his shoulders; while his mother was basting 


strips of flannel in his school trousers, and 
they the best he had! It was the reality of 
poverty, which he seldom saw. 

„I just thought I would hunt you up, Jed,” 
he said, making as if to go, for he felt half 
ashamed of his thick coat beside his poor half- 
clad schoolmate. 

“Thank you, ever so much, for coming,” 
said Jed; “it’é good in you. Why, you see, 
J almost froze in school yesterday, and mother 
did not want me to go till she had time to fix 
me. She sews for the shop, and has to sew 
for us by piecemeals, I wish always ’twas 


summer, George, like the tropics geography | 


tells about.“ 

Poor Jed,” said George to himself, as he 
ran home; poor fellow, poor fellow!“ 

„Mother!“ he eried, as he boanded into the 
house with hie glowing cheeks, “I want to 
make up a bundle of my clothes for Jed Little; 
quick, mother, quick.” 

„It is dinner-time,” said his aunt. 

„Dinner!“ cried the eager boy; what do 
I care about dinner, when poor Jed Little is 
freezing ?” 

But his mother quieted his impetuosity un- 
til after dinner, when she went up stairs with 
him, and gave him leave to select a full and 
comfortable suit for the poor boy. 

George shouldered the bundle, and took in 
his other hand a tin pail full of dinner for the 
destitate family. 

“You are a good boy,” said his aunt. 

“Good! I am not good; I've not got a spark 
of goodness in me,” cried he. 

“ My child, how you speak to your aunt!” 
said his mother gently, laying her hand on 
his head. 

„I know it, mother,” he answered, in a gen- 
tle tone. O! I know it, and it is rough in 
me. Aunt, will you forgive me for speaking 
so * 

“Go” said aunt and mother, both smiling. 

„I have had a good visit,” said George, on 


his return, bringing home a serious, thought | 


ful, and softened look with him. Jed could 
not speak—he only looked and looked; his 
mother did the thanking. I did not want 
thanks; only it seemed to do her good. Jed 
grabbed my hand when I came off, and squeez- 
ed it so. Some time or other,’ said he—and 
that was all he could say.” 

Twenty years or more passed away, and a 
poor miner was taken from one of the Sacra- 
mento boats and landed a San Francisco. 
Poor, friendless, and sick, he was scarcely able 
to walk, and sank down on a box of goods un- 
der a shed. In the hurry, nobody noticed 
him, or noticing him, thought it worth while 
to inquire into his misfortunes. At last, when 
the bustle began to lull, a couple of men came 
along. 

„There's that poor fellow,” they said; he 
is never likely to see his home again.“ 

„MWbo is it?” asked a third. 

„Don't know his name,” answered one. 

„% Maxwell, I think,“ said the other; Max- 
well, a down-easter.” 

The name arrested the attention of a stran- 
ger, who stood on the wharf looking over an 
invoice of goods. Maxwell!” he looked up 
and said; Maxwell! where?” They pointed 
him to the sick man, who seemed to have fallen 
asleep. He went towards him. A good deal 
older than any Maxwell I ever knew,” he said. 
„Maxwell, Maxwell,” he repeated half aloud, 
and the name seemed to flood him with memo- 
ries which took him far, far back to his boy- 
hood again. Maxwell,” he said again, and 
again was drawn to the poor miner. 

“Your name is Maxwell?” he said, seeing 
him awake. 3 

“That is my name, sir—George Maxwell,” 
answered the man, “wrecked on a forlorn 
coast.” 

„George Maxwell,” exclaimed the stranger, 
grasping the miner’s thin hand in his right 
honest, healthy grip. God bless you! And 
who am I but Jed Little, able to carry a dozen 
of you on my back! Come, come; my home 
is your home. It is all summer with me now, 
and you shall share my summer with me, 
George Maxwell.” 

Who can describe the meeting, or the won- 
derful faithfulness of God’s providence, where- 
by a bundle of old clothes, planted twenty or 
twenty-five years before, yielded an abundant 
harvest—friendship, food, hope, shelter, medi- 
cine, and a prospect of better business than 
mining could ever be to one so delicately 
brought up as George Maxwell had been ?— 


| Child’s Paper. 


THOU, GOD, SEEST ME. 


A lady came home from shopping one day, 
and was not met as usual by the glad welcome 
of her little son. He seemed shy of her, went 
into the yard, hung about the garden, and 
wanted to be more with Bridget than usual. 
The mother could not account for his manner. 
When she was undressing him for bed, Mo- 
ther,” he asked, can God see through the 
crack in the closet door?“ 

„Ves, said his mother. 

„And can he see when it is all dark?“ 

„Ves,“ answered the mother; God can see 
every where, and in every place.” 

“Then God saw me, and he will tell you, 
mother. When you were gone, I got into 
your closet, and I took and ate up the cake; 
and I am sorry, very sorry;” and bowing his 
head on his mother’s lap, he burst out crying. 

Poor little boy! all day he had been wanting 
to hide from his mother, just as Adam and 
Eve, after they had disobeyed God, tried to 
hide from his presence in the garden of Eden. 
Guilt made him afraid. It puta gulf between 
him and his mother. 

How did George get rid of his feeling of 
guilt and shame? He took the best, the only 
true way—by repenting and confessing it. 
His mother forgave him. He was restored to 
her confidence and love. 

Just so must we do towards God. We must 
confess and repent of our sins, and pray God, 
for Christ's sake, to forgive us. Then we may 
taste the sweets of forgiveness, and be no 
longer afraid and far off from Him. 

— — 


EW CARD PORT RAITS.— 
We have now ready fine Card Portraits of 


Secretary WELLES, Gey. FREMONT, 
Com. FARRAGUT, „ BUTLER, 
Lizut. MORRIS, “ SCHENCK, 
Gen. VIELE, % HANCOCK, 

„% STONEMAN, „% SEDGEWIC 

„% PARKE, „% FRANKLIN, 
Col. HAYS, Capt. E. K. BRADY, 

Gen. ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON, 


(Commander of the Rebel forces at the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing.) 

Price 10 cents each, or Twenty Portraits for 
One Dollar. 

*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

cComplete Catalogues of our Card Portraits 
and Photograph Albums may be obtained gratis. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
may 27—2t 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 Cuestnut PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children 
and Teachers. 


COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 
QUESTION-BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE BOOK, CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 
From the Catalogue price of which a discount 
of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when 
the cash accompanies the order. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
Also, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests or 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


TERMS. 
For a single copy,. + .... 25 
For ten copies to one address, ..... $1.00 
For fifty copies to one address. 4.50 
For one hundred copies to one address, . 8.00 


WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. 
For fifteen copies to one address, . . . . $2. 
For forty copies to one address, 
For fifty copies to one address, 6. 
For one hundred copies to one address, . 11.00 
Please address orders for Books to 
| WIN SARGENT, 


Busi Corr t; 
and for the Visitor, to PETER WALKER, 
ap 19—tf 


EW BOOKS! 
~‘ REPLIES TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
Rev. E. M W. | 

Rey. ©. A. Hearsley, D. D. Rev. A. W.Haddan, D.D, _ 


Bishop of Oxford. 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


A Series of Discourses. By ; 
— L. Rice, — Ades, D. 
v. D. v. in 
v. H. D. Ganse, * 
With a Sketch of the Sabbath Reform. By the 
Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee, 
1Zmo. 75 cents. 


A Practical Guide to the Study of the Diseases 


of the Their Medical and Su Treat. 
— y Henry W. Williams, M.D. 12me, 


lustrated. 75 cents. 

4. Brownley’s Trials and Triumphs. 18mo. 
ight on the Ocean. 0 A Hanks. 

16458 35 cents, 


65 cents. 


The Golden Chain, and tories 
Parables. By GE. 


The Golde 1 nd Black volu 
a en 
18mo. 50 cents, 
Harry’s Mistakes, and Where They Led Him. 
30 cents. 
Papa’s Little Soldiers. By C. E. K. 18ma 


Li bth 
0 ouse-Keeper’s Daughter. | 
Story. 18mo. 

The Lost Half Crowu. 18 mo. 16 cents. 

ae at the Spring, a True Story. 18mo, 16 
cen 

Yea! and No! 18mo. 16 cents, 

The Fox-Hunter. By Cesar Malan, D.D. 18mo. 
20 cents. 

Proofs of Pre-Millennialism from the Charac- 
teristics of the Last Days. With an Introduction 
by R. Newton, D.D. 25 cents. 

* Any of the above books sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

For sale 

ILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
june 7—2t = 


GENTLEMAN, EDUCATED AT ONE OF 
the best New England Colleges, and who 
has had nine months’ experience as teacher in the 
Salem —— a as Teacher, 
Corres ponden itor, 8 
Clerk. Address ‘pox 73, 


june 7—3t® Salem, New Jersey. 


HENRY C. BLAIRS 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 0 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO., 


Yarp, Sours-East Corner or Broad Au 
CaLLOwHILL Srreets, 
may 3—3m 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-BAST CORNER OF : 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied” 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


EMOVAL.—Jamuzs R. WII, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner Walnut 

and Kighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his — — 

Goods care pack country, 

forwarded. 4 may Tete 


NOW READY, 
PARSON BROWNLOW’S 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 
12 superior Engravings, an excellent Steel 
ortrait, &c. Beautifully printed, on fine white 
poner, and handsomely bound in muslin. Price 


Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
In every City, Sawn, Village, and County, to sell 
this thrilling and remarkable wor 
Address 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
Nos. 628 and 30 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
APPLEGATE 4 OO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Publishers for the West. 


Papers copying will receive the Work. 
june 7—2t 


ING-GLASS OIL PAINTINGS, EN. 
VINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—Jamzes S. Eartz 4 Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Picture and Photograph Framea, and 
i} Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
No. 816 Chestaut street, Philadelphia 
july 20—tf 


OW READY!—ONLY FULL 
ACCURATE EDIT@N!! 
BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
Newly Translated from the Original Latin. 

By C. T. Lewis, A. M., and M. R. Vincent, A. M., 
Professors in Troy University. Complete in 
two volumes. 8 vo. Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6; Half. 
Morocco, 87.50 
“We take it up with increased admiration for 

the fullness of its exposition, its exhaustless criti- . 

cism, and the great value ot the whole work”.— 

N. F. Observer 


„A rich tribute to our theological literature.“ 
Evangelical Quarterly. ; 

“ Peculiar in character, and permanent in value.” 
“A decided improvement on the Edinburgh 
edition.“ F. Evangelist. 

“We congratulate the editors upon the success- 
ful manner in which they have accomplished their 
work.” — The New Englander. 

“The edition is translated with great care, and 
the scholarship which it displays is very creditable 
to the parties engaged upon the work.” —Philadel- 


hia Inquirer. 
* Published by 


REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
G 


AND 


PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, . 
56 Norra Fourts Srraeet, 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 


may 10—5t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by ~~ 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 

strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents, For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty fe copies to one address, for one 


ear, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

The money must always be sent in advance, 

When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. | 


No, 606 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia, 
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